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Book Clubs 


One Man’s Book Is Another Man’s Poison 
Robert E. Rogers 








on schedule. We all see the same new 


JOU all remember the story of the 
Chorus Girl and her Christmas pres- 
ent, with its conclusion, so pleasant to 

the ears of all booksellers, “But she has a 
book !”’ 

Nowadays, of course, the story has to be 
revamped. The Chorus Girl has plenty. of 
books, one every month. So the question 
today is: “Will she know it’s a book— 
unless it comes from a Book Club?” 


A Plum for Babbitt 



















You remember the opening of Sinclair 
Lewis’s “Babbitt,” the account of George 
F’s home in the garden suburb of Zenith, 
the stucco house with standardized garage, 
the bathroom with all the advertised fit- 
tings, the overstuffed living room, the elec- 
trified kitchen—all according to Hoyle. 
Had Lewis been writing “Babbitt” today 
he would have needed only one more touch 
to make it authentic—the same book being 
delivered on the same day to Babbitt and 
all his neighbors, the same book on every 
well-to-do living room table in Zenith. 
George F. Babbitt needn’t read ’em, but, 
by George, he had ’em! 

We are the most standardized people on 
earth. From coast to coast, from Maine 
to Florida, we wear the same clothes and 
eat the same foods. We even eat them at 
the same time, prunes in prune week, apples 
in apple week. We worry simultaneously 
about vitamine B and caffeine. Simulta- 
neously we read the same national. adver- 
tsing and act on it, buying the new car, 
the new radio, the new electrical ice-box 


movie the week of its release, hear the lat- 
est released popular song over the radio the 
same week, the same evening, the same 
hour. From the same mail-order catalogs, 
from the same five and ten-cent stores we 
buy the same standardized things at stand- 
ardized prices. 

But until lately there was one place 
where individuality was not threatened, 
where freedom and variety were obtain- 
able—the Bookshop. 

Today that ancient individuality is so 
seriously threatened that a conference such 
as this must devote serious attention to the 
problem. 

I want to talk to you a little about book 
clubs as a symptom in our American life 
and as a threat. A threat not to your busi- 
ness primarily—for that is your business 
and I’m an amateur—but to my own busi- 
ness, as a student, a teacher, and a critic 
of literature. 

My job for some fifteen years has been 
teaching literature, ancient, modern and 
contemporary, to people not primarily in- 
terested in literature. Students at profes- 
sional schools like the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, and large numbers of 
adult students in university extension 
courses who come to study literature after 
a hard day at earning their living. I also 
do a good deal of teaching and lecturing 
before the literary groups of organizations, 
women’s clubs and the like, particularly in 
the field of current literature. All these 
people talk to me about the books they are 
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reading, many hundreds of people a year. 
The Narrowing Influence 


I find that the spread of the book clubs 
in the past few years is without any ques- 
tion narrowing the interest in the knowl- 
edge of current books. Not increasing it. 
Narrowing it. Generally speaking, the 
books people talk to you about and ask 
questions about are the recent choices of 
one or the other of the two large clubs. 
Those are the books they will talk about, 
even if it is only to complain bitterly of 
the selection of these books. Outside of 
that limited range people seem less and less 
interested. If a student is given books by 
his family it takes the form of a club sub- 
scription; if a literary group is studying 
contemporary literature, those are the 
books they study. Increasingly the atten- 
tion of the reading public is being focussed 
on two dozen books a year, and the re- 
maining thousands by an inevitable process 
are practically excluded. 

I have also the job of editor of Creative 
Reading, published by the Institute of Cur- 
rent Literature in Cambridge. (This is 
not an advertisement but an illustration.) 
Twice a month we analyze at length a 
current novel and a non-fiction work. On 
our list of critics are some twenty of the 
best critical writers in America. Now in 
such a venture the choice of books to an- 
alyze is all-important, to steer a middle 
course between the high-brow and the low- 
brow, the too popular, the unheard of, to 
reach the tastes of the reading public that 
is intelligent but not, perhaps, cultivated in 
literature. 

You can imagine the pressure on us to 
use book club books. Not from the book 
clubs but from our subscribers. These are 
perhaps the only books they have heard of. 
Naturally they ask for them. That would 
be the easiest way for us and our writers, 
to analyze only those books which are dis- 
tributed by the hundred thousand per 
month, even if one-third are sent back regu- 
larly. Far easier than to try to pick out 
what we consider the most interesting and 
valuable, month by month, keeping a bal- 
ance and trying to cover the field. 


It is Too Easy 
What I am trying to say is that all these 


people, college students, university exten- 
sion evening students, club women, Cre- 
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ative Reading subscribers, do honestly want 
the best books, and perhaps still believe 
they are getting them from the book clubs. 
But they are dazed and charmed by the 
ease of the process, the lack of effort, the 
economy of it, seduced by the ballyhoo 
about “the best, the most significant, the 
most important” book of the season. They 
subscribe—and therefore, like the chorys 
girl, they have a book. Less and less do 
they seek abroad, less and less do they take 
an interest in other books. They have the 
best. Why duplicate effort? This is why 
the book clubs are not encouraging but are 
actually limiting the reading of the average 
American public. 

The American people have two highly 
contradictory characteristics, 

They are incurable idealists—they want 
the best—and they honestly believe that to 
listen to experts and specialists will get 
them the best. 

But on the other hand, they also believe 
in mass production and standardization! 

Now that is all right for commodities 
clothes, radios, motors, even foods—but not 
tor the imponderables of life. Not for art 
and literature—poetry, music, painting, 
drama, books! Here is where mass pro- 
duction and_ standardization cheat the 
American people. Here is where the book 
clubs have failed the American people. 

A book that sells fifty thousand copies 
is, I am told, a best seller. Some of the 
book clubs can guarantee a sale of about 
sixty thousand copies. This is a tremen- 
dous figure, a tremendous percentage of the 
book buying public. But this reading 
which serves sixty thousand people at one 
clip is chosen by five or six men and 
women! ‘That is expert selection with 4 
vengeance! And that is not merely selec- 
tion but it is really a censorship by tacit 
exclusion, in comparison with which our 
amateur efforts here in Boston ait 
negligible. 





The Book Club Juries 


I have no intention of discussing the per 
sonnel of these selecting boards. Of the 
three book club boards whose personnel | 
know something about, most of the “¢ 
perts” are people whose judgment the 
American people have good reason to trust. 
They are highly competent pedagogs, ed- 
itors, critics and creative writers. Ther 
is only one of them for whose scholarship, 
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literary knowledge, critical ability, and 
veneral horse sense I have absolutely no 
respect. 

| will, however, hazard the opinion that, 
taking the three boards together, the repre- 
sentation swings rather strongly toward 
what might be called 
the left wing of the 
literary parliament. I 
mean the experimen- 
talists and the icono- 
clasts in the theory of 
literature, whose no- 
tions of what consti- 
tute a good book 
would be entirely in- 
comprehensible to the 
large majority of 
their readers. And 
there is no doubt in 
my mind that the ex- 
perts were chosen 
very cunningly for 
thir names, their 
popularity, their geo- 
graphical distribution 
even, to the exclusion of many others of 
sounder judgment but of less publicity 
value. 

| have no doubt that these men and 
women hoped (regardless of what the busi- 
ness men behind them hoped) that they 
would actually choose the best, act as a 
kind of American Academy of current lit- 
erature. Certainly that is what the Amer- 
ican people expected and had a right to ex- 
pect. They were promised it. The printed 
advertisements prove that. 

But we are gradually learning some 
things. On the authority of Dr. Canby 
we are told that, of course, the board can- 
not necessarily choose the best books. Not 
literary merit but topical interest must be 
the criterion. The book selected must ap- 
peal to the general average of taste and 
appreciation. It follows inevitably (this 
's my gloss) that the larger the subscrip- 
tion list the lower the average taste, the 
more topical and ephemeral the book 
chosen. “The Cradle of the Deep” is only 
a beginning in the mail-order populariza- 
tion business, 

That is a bit of a shock to the idealism 
of the American people. Also we learn 
that this recent notorious book was chosen 


pPROFESSOR 


on “Book Clubs’ at the Tuesday 
morning session of The American 
Booksellers’ Association 
in Boston this week introduced the 
discussion of book clubs, preceding 
Mr. Macrae’s speech and Mr. Stokes’ 
letter. Professor Rogers spoke out of 
his experience as a professor of litera- 
ture and as editor of “Creative Read- 
ing’ and as one who has studied the 
effect of the book clubs on reading 

interests in this country. 
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over the protest of two or three of a board 
of five; these people assented to the choice 
only when they were assured that the book 
was what it purported to be, although the 
book has of late been seriously challenged 
as only an amusing approximation to fact. 


The Difficulty of 
Defining “Best’ 

There is the un- 
doubted fact that in 
the past three years 
some of the outstand- 
ing books of the sea- 
son have been passed 
over. There is the 
undoubted fact that 
some of the choices in 
the two chief clubs 
seem to show very 
curious notions of 
what “‘best” or “most 
important,” or ‘“‘most 
significant” means. 
They range from 
books entirely outside 
the scope of and beyond the comprehen- 
sion of the average reader; experiments in 
radical nihilism like “Point Counterpoint,” 
all the way to such curiosity books as 
‘Trader Horn,’“‘ The Cradle of the Deep” 
and the West Indian voodoo book. Cer- 
tainly not such choices as one might expect 
from groups with personnel of such distinc- 
tion, choosing for.a public which has been 
promised the best and most important. 

It would be idle, of course, to attempt 
to say that the book clubs have done no 
good. They have got many people hitherto 
non-readers into the habit of reading. They 
have served many and many people who 
would like to know books but who are 
afraid to show their ignorance in a book- 
store. People who only need a start at 
serious reading. The intelligent but not 
cultivated reader, I emphasize the word. 

Since that is the case, it is all the more 
pity that the book club selections do 
not always conform better to the needs and 
wishes of this great body. Many of the 
choices are unexceptionable. Books like 


ROGERS’ paper 


Convention 


“Sergeant Grischa,” “John Brown’s Body,” 
“Giants in the Earth,” “Marching On,” as 
well as Van Doren’s anthology of poetry, 
“Your Money’s Worth,” “Preface to Mor- 
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als” are great discoveries for the average 
reader. 

But what can even the intelligent aver- 
age reader, who is after all the book club’s 
public, make of such things as “Point Coun- 
terpoint,’ “The American Caravan,” that 
rag-bag of eccentricities, “Strange Inter- 
lude,” even “The Intelligent Woman’s 
Guide to Socialism,” that,enormous tome 
—these ultra high-brow selections. Or even 
worse, can it be seriously made out that the 
intelligent reader desiring good things 
really wants things like “Trader Horn” 
and its absurd sequel, “The Cradle of 
the Deep,” “Bad Girl,” and “Circus Pa- 
rade’? Between the devil of the eccen- 
tric high-brow choice and the vulgar sen- 
sational choice, the poor average intelligent 
reader grows weary and discontented. 

No wonder that it is admitted that the 
returns and substitutions in one club aver- 
age one-third of the subscriptions. Every- 
where one hears people expressing puzzle- 
ment, bewilderment, disappointment, anger 
and disgust at a large number of the books 
that are received into the house willy-nilly 
by parcel post. The permission to return 
and substitute, so largely taken advantage 
of, shows the seriousness of this protest. 

In other words, this is a false selectivity. 
These are not the best books. The chair- 
man of one board admits that they do not 
pretend to be the best. They are, in many 
cases, not even an approximation to what 
the average intelligent reader wants. 

But the thing will grow. The American 
public is so used to standardization that 
there is no end to the possibilities. Already 
we have our detective stories chosen for 
us. We are threatened with having a 
children’s book club with books selected by 
experts in children’s reading. Can you, as 
parents, think of anything more ghastly? 
So the children are to fall into the lock- 
step, the younger the better. 

Do you know there is even a car-of-the- 
month advertised? Why not suit-of-the- 
month? Why not the hooch-of-the- 
month? At that it couldn’t be worse than 
some of the stuff mailed to us between 
covers. Some day we shall reach the log- 
ical goal of the whole business. The Non- 
Literary Guild for the Worst Book of the 
Month—and then perhaps the American 
people will wake up. 

Wake up and learn its lesson. 


A good 
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book is the precious life blood of a master 
spirit treasured up to a life beyond life. 
A book is potential food and drink for 
mind and body, knowledge and inspiration, 
potential dynamite, potential poison—alto- 
gether too important to be chosen in huge 
batches of one hundred thousand by five 
New York experts and shipped out all over 
the country simultaneously like canned 
goods. 


Advice to Leonora 


There is a delightful bit of irony to be 
found in a little essay printed a long time 
ago by Christopher Morley. Christopher 
Morley was once a bookseller’s clerk, you 
know. It was when he was feeling like a 
bookseller that he wrote this bit. Nowa- 
days when he is pontificating on a board 
that tells one hundred thousand people that 
they really must read “The Cradle of the 
Deep’’—he would probably repudiate it: 

“If I were writing a letter to Leonora 
today, the one thing I should urge her 
would be to be a little more of an explorer; 
to be a little less fashionable; to buy more 
of the books of which fewer people have 
heard. 

“The much-bruited books, for the most 
part, will sell themselves; what makes real 
booksellers happy—and they deserve happi- 
ness—is the occasional heaven-sent cus- 
tomer who shows the happy hunting in- 
stinct. 

“The bookstore is one of humanity’s 
great engines, and one that we use very 
imperfectly. Aren’t we ever going to leave 
anything to destiny, or to good luck, or to 
the happy suggestion of some wise book- 
seller ? 

“One has to struggle hard against one’s 
impulse to make out lists of suggestions 
for our modern Leonora to go pioneering 
on her own hook. 

“The truth probably is that in the mat- 
ter of stumbling upon the books we need, 
and very often don’t know we need, we 
all require help. And better than all the 
help the mandarins of letters can give US 
is what a great and well-stocked store does 
in simply having the books there. 

“So the best I could do for Leonora 's 
to try to inoculate her with the bookstore 
habit, dropping in and browsing round and 
asking questions. And when I hear that 
Leonora has bought a book, not becaust 
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she has heard of it—but because she. has 
never heard of it and it looked interesting 
__[ shall know how she’s grown.” 


Poor Leonora! 


But Leonora can’t grow that way, any 
more. No more browsing in bookshops for 
Leonora. Her wise and witty mentor is 
picking the book tor her, on a three-out- 
of-five vote, or perhaps ‘a two-out-of-five 
vote, not the best book, what seems most 
likely to be the sensational book, and ship- 
ping it out month by month to Leonora 
and to all the other 99,999 standardized 
Leonoras in America. 

American literary culture, American en- 
joyment of books has gone into mass produc- 
tion. Leonora need never visit a book- 
shop again. One of these days the Sears, 
Roebuck Company will publish their mail- 
order book catalog—chosen by an expert 
committee of the lads in the advertising 
department—as an appendix to the section 
on tractors and cream separators. And the 
American bookshop will become a depart- 
ment—on a side aisle—in Woolworth’s 
five and ten. 

As I said at the beginning, I’m not wor- 
ried about your business—that’s your af- 
fair, not mine—it is up to you! That, I 
take it, is what this convention is for. 

But I am worried about my business. 
My business is teaching literature, the best 
that has been said and thought, that .is 
being said and thought, in the world. Now 
you can’t teach literature—or the life that 
is found in it—to a generation that reads 
twelve books a year, chosen for their ad- 
vertising value by a little group of willful 
men. You can’t, above all, teach literature 
to a generation that hardly knows how 
many hundreds and hundreds of rich, sig- 
nificant, delightful books there are, easy 
and open of access, waiting for you, ready 
to be browsed over, to be picked up here 
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and there, one by one, in those curious re- 
positories, those pathetic memorials of the 
past of American civilization—called book- 
shops. 

Ready-Made Wear Seldom Fits 


Seriously, aren’t people rather silly to 
think they can be fitted to books by mail, 
just as to ready-made clothes and to ready- 
made automobiles. A book is a personal 
thing. What is a bookshop for? It is a 
place where one can wander in to browse 
among all the books there are and to re- 
ceive experienced and sympathetic advice 
and interchange of opinions from a human 
being who knows books and has learned to 
know his customer. One man’s book_is 
another man’s poison. The wise book- 
seller knows that. So would the inexperi- 
enced book-browser, interested, intelligent, 
but inexperienced, if he would only stop 
to think. 

How to attract them there I don’t know. 
That is your job. But once in the book- 
store [ am sure most people would prefer 
to take home with them books they have 
actually helped to choose, with personal as- 
sistance, instead of books cleverly calcu- 
lated to appeal to an average struck from 
some sixty thousand people. 

Teach people to trust the bookseller. 
Teach them to trust the critic in the news- 
paper or magazine. ‘Teach them to find 
a critic whose views seem to coincide with 
theirs on the whole. Of course all book 
and play reviews should be signed, for the 
sake of gaining that confidence. Then 
teach them to strike an average of this 
personal assistance and their own tastes— 
and the job is done. 

It is your business, gentlemen, and your 
opportunity, to make the bookshops of 
America once more the natural meeting 
places—not of the intellectuals, God for- 
bid !—but of the folks who like books. 


This paper, by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology professor, 
Robert E. Rogers, preceded John Macrae’s paper which is printed in 
the following pages. 
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The Bookseller and the 
Book Clubs 


John Macrae 
President, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


O have come here by invitation and 
to be allowed to speak to the book- 
sellers of this country makes this 

literally the proudest moment of my life. 
I have long been identified with you and 
with the book industry of the United 
States. In fact, from the time when I 
first swept out the office of E. P. Dutton 
and Company in 1885 to this day, I have 
been a friend and admirer of our book- 
sellers. 

Probably no set of men and women in 
the world are more straightforward and 
honest than the American booksellers. The 
following I know to be a fact as regards 
the relations of E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany to the booksellers of this country. 
During the past three years we have sold 
on credit approximately every bookseller 
who has applied to us for credit. These 
booksellers have met and paid their bills to 
such an extent that our loss over this 
period is approximately less than one per 
cent. Commerce throughout the world 
will avow that any such financial state- 
ment shows the integrity, the alertness 
and the business sense of the American 
bookseller. 


Bookstores as Centers of Culture in Their 
Communities 

During these forty-four years of my 
joyous life in the book business, I have had 
frequent and continuous contacts with the 
booksellers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
and from the Gulf to the Canadian bor- 
der. In 1888 I made my first trip as a 
traveling salesman to the great Mid-West 
of our country, and during the years from 
1888 to 1902 I made frequent and con- 
tinuous trips all over the country meeting 
and coming into contact with the book- 
sellers of the large cities and small towns. 


As far back as 1888 the booksellers of this 


country were men of the highest type, men 
who served their communities with dis. 
tinction, and who evidently had the conf- 
dence of the best people in those commun- 
ities. These booksellers have made their 
stores centers of cultural influence for our 
people. ‘The best people in all of the cities 
and towns over our country where book- 
stores exist have made it a point of honor 
and a pleasure to visit your stores and to 
purchase books from you local dealers. | 
rate the local bookstore in your commun- 
ity along with your library and with all 
other centers of culture. 


Books Difficult to Merchandize 


There is no question in my mind, and | 
believe all of you will agree with me in 
this, that in all the business of merchan- 
dising, books are the most difficult to 
handle. We publishers make our selec- 
tions, and we send out our travelers and 
beg of you to buy our books. We use all 
the intelligence and common sense possible 
in the selections of our publications from 
season to season. If the publisher finds it 
so difficult to make his selections from all 
the manuscripts submitted to him, how 
much more difficult does the local book- 
seller find it to select his stock from these 
various publishing houses as their travelers 
arrive. You have bought your books with 
intelligence and with the best judgment 
that your experience has given you. Yet 
frequently your purchases are not success- 
ful from the standpoint of merchandising. 
It is inevitable that this should be the case. 
The history of many great books proves 
that frequently a really great book has not 
been recognized until some years after its 
first appearance. I can give you one pal 
ticular instance. Some years ago I pub 
lished Captain David Bone’s “The Brass 
bounder,” at the retail price of $1.50. We 
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sold something less than 200 copies at this 
price. Later we remaindered what was 
left, approximately 800 copies, at ten cents 
a copy. Some eight or nine years later I 
found the public had caught up with David 
Bone’s ““The Brassbounder” and the or- 
ders showed that the public wanted the 
book. “The Brassbounder” was reprinted 
and has sold continuously until now the 
sale is approximately 10,000 copies. This 
one instance could be. multiplied many 
times by all the publishers of this country. 
It shows, I believe, how difficult books are 


to merchandise. 
The Romance of Bookselling 


To me the craft or profession of book- 
selling carries more romance and interest 
than any other branch of commerce and 
trade that 1 can conceive of. From the 
days of that famous old Samuel Johnson, 
who sprang from the loins of a London 
bookseller and was connected with a Lon- 
don bookseller himself, to this day, the 
bookseller has occupied a position of confi- 
dence and affection in the community in 
which he dwells. I believe that the work 
of the booksellers of this country is no 
ordinary work, but is rather, and has been, 
largely a labor of love, and I should like 
to get across to you the faith and confi- 
dence which I have in them. 


The Bookseller and the High Cost of Living 


When life was simpler and the require- 
ments of living were less exacting, the 
bookseller in the community was some- 
thing akin to the preacher and the family 
doctor, a man of a profession who de- 
voted himself to the community largely 
without regard for material advantage. 
Modern life, especially since the war, has 
changed conditions not only for the people 
of the United States but for the people of 
the world. The college professor, the 
minister and the doctor have found it 
necessary to enlarge their earning power, 
and this necessity has been recognized and 
the necessary increase in earning power to 
meet the needs of the time has been pro- 
vided. Unfortunately, the bookseller has 
been caught between the upper and the 
nether millstones. As I vision the book 
business of this country, I find that in pre- 
War days you booksellers received a dis- 
count of from one-third to forty per cent. 
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In view of the cost of living at that time 
such a discount was ample. In practically 
every walk of American life the necessities 
of life have increased to such a point that 
your old profit is not sufficient to give you 
a decent living, and to compensate those 
who work for and with you to the point 
of a living wage. Your rents and all your 
other expenses have gone up largely, 
whereas your earning power has changed 
very little except in the case of an approxi- 
mate 25 per cent increase in the retail 
price of books and a somewhat larger turn- 
over. 


Publishers and Booksellers Should Be 
Permitted to Talk Discounts 


Frankly, I believe that the publishers 
and the booksellers of this country have got 
to come together on some arrangement 
whereby these needs are squarely looked at 
and the conditions confronting you are met 
in a proper and straightforward way. We 
publishers have for too long sat back with 
our hands folded across our stomachs and 
every time the question of discounts has 
been raised we have rolled our eyes to 
Heaven and we have said: “We cannot 
talk discounts; it is against the law.” I 
know something of the law, and I believe 
that we together have got to look at the 
law, and to see what the law is, and de- 
termine in a perfectly straightforward way 
how we can meet our trade difficulties by 
finding out how these problems can be 
solved in the presence of the law. It is my 
opinion that if the booksellers and pub- 
lishers come together and discuss the prob- 
lem of discounts squarely and if need be 
apply to the Department of Commerce for 
a special dispensation because of trade 
needs that a way out of this difficulty of 
talking discounts may be found. This is 
the most constructive idea which I can 
bring to you at this time. 


A Survey of the Whole Book Business 


The publishers of this country have had 
a most efficient and workmanlike organiza- 
tion which has been used for the better- 
ment and advancement of the general pub- 
lishing business. Our organization has 
been presided over and well taken care of 
by Marion Humble, a woman of unusual 
sagacity. What she has done for the pub- 
lishers might well be enlarged upon by the 
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My strictures are contained in my firs 
broadside entitled, Js the Public Entitled 
to the Facts? and in my second broadside 
entitled, What the Public Pays for the 
Book Clubs. These two broadsides have. 
so far as it lies in my power, conveyed to 
you and to the public at large, my intense 
indignation against the direction these book 
clubs have taken during the past three 
years. It has seemed to me that the well- 
known critics who have aligned themselves 
with these book clubs serve by the strength 
of their reputations as critics to attract 
huge memberships to the clubs. Their 
monthly selections automatically create for 
each of these clubs twelve best sellers per 
year. Other books, just as good, and fre- 
quently very much better, are swamped by 
these selected titles. “The authors of these 
selected books, it would seem to me, are 
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proper uniting of the forces involved in 
her work and the forces involved in the 
booksellers’ work. I cannot but feel that 
we publishers and you booksellers have lost 
considerable by our failure to come to- 
gether and reason about our difficulties in 
a friendly and intelligent way. There are 
a number of publishers who have devoted 
time and money to your problems, and you 
have not always fully understood and ap- 
preciited the work of such men as John 
W. Hiltman, Frederick Stokes, Arthur 
Scribner, Alexander Grosset, and Frederic 
Melcher, your own champion and the edi- 
tor of the Publishers’ Weekly. 

A short time ago I was present at a 
conference of publishers where the sugges- 
tion was made that the publishers should 
again take up the important. question of a 
proper survey of the whole _ bookselling 
business of the United States. You gentle- given special privileges. The publishers 
men may remember that during my Presi- who have their books selected make a 
dency of the Publishers’ Association that profit on the increased sales of the selected 








question was raised on several occasions. 
It seems now highly important that a 
thorough and competent survey should be 


made of the whole bookselling business so 


that the publishers and you yourselves may 
know the economic needs and difficulties 
which confront you, with the idea that in 
the end a solution. of these difficulties will 
be found by mutual discussion. I under- 
stand that Miss Humble in her address to 
you yesterday raised the question of a sur- 
vey, and I earnestly hope that you gentle- 
men before the convention has finished its 
work will pass a suitable and, if possible, 
unanimous resolution notifying the pub- 
lishers to do this very thing, that a compe- 
tent survey of the whole book business may 


be made. 


Booksellers and Book Clubs 


From all the information I have been 
able to gather, coming as it has from all 
sections of the country, I am of the opinion 
that the bookselling business of this coun- 
try has been seriously interfered with and 
damaged during the past twelve months. 

On your behalf and in the interest of 
public polity, I have recently issued a num- 
ber of strictures against the various book 
clubs operating at the present time with 
the definite intention of opening the eyes 
of the public to the danger which I be- 
lieve these books clubs are to our literature. 


books to the detriment of all the other 
books published that month. The book- 
sellers may do an increased business on 
these selected titles, but other titles remain 
untouched upon their tables and_ their 
shelves. If my vision of this situation is 
correct, and if these book clubs continue to 
function and progress as they have done in 
the past, within a few years the booksellers 
of this country as we have known and 
loved them will be about as antique as the 
old hansom cab. 


Booksellers Should Defend Themselves 


It seems to me that you booksellers have 
a profession, an honorable profession, and 
one which is worthy of being defended. In 
common law a man may go to the extreme 
in self defense. In common law a man 
can defend his own home. Gentlemen, 
you have your home in your bookshops, 
and you have a duty to perform to the 
traditions which you have followed, that 
is that you must defend your rights as 
booksellers. If I am right in saying that 
the bookselling business of this country 's 
worthy of your defense, go to it. Is it 
right and just and fair that the publishers 
of this country should supply your enemies 
with books at seventy per cent off and give 
you the discount of one-third to forty per 
cent? Which is wrong seventy percent oF 
forty percent? Is there any line of demar- 
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cation between these two figures which 
would be right? What has been the effect 
of large discounts to the book clubs on the 
booksellers of the country? In considering 
the advertised statements of the various 
book clubs I arrive at the conclusion that 
they must distribute 
about 2,000,000 
books per year, and if 
we accept the average 
price of $2.50 per 
copy for each book 
we arrive at the 
enormous sum of 
$5,000,000 per an- 
num. These figures, 
| repeat, are approxi- 
mate as | am unable 
to test them by any 
other facts than those 
of advertisements. This means, it would 
seem to me, that you are being robbed of a 
large share of your just due by these alien 
influences which we publishers have un- 
thinkingly allowed to grow up and which 
are now destroying you. Are we publishers 
to continue to do this, and are you going to 
sit humbly and meekly by and say you are 
willing to buy a book at one-third off when 
your competitors are buying at seventy per 
cent off? It seems to me that it is your 
duty to demand that the publishers state 
where they stand on these issues. And 
furthermore, you have the economic power 
with which to defend yourselves. 

Where Are the Book Clubs Leading the 

Public? 

Where is this thing hitting you, and let 
me ask, where is it leading the American 
people? It seems to me that we are hand- 
ing over to influences alien to the publish- 
ing and bookselling business the power to 
standardize and mechanize the minds of the 
American people. As one great journal 
has put it “We are all reading the same 
books.” If we are all reading the same 
books what is to become of the independent 
mind and spirit of those Americans who 
have made this country? These modern 
notions of merchandising are giving the 
American people twelve books per year for 
ten or twelve or fifteen book clubs. When 
I close my eyes and think of what this may 
mean to the book business of this country 

Vision your prominent streets of Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Fran- 


R. MACRAE, who has recently 

openly attacked the book clubs 
and made the whole discussion pub- 
lic, appeared before the American 
Booksellers’ Association in conven- 
tion in Boston and read this paper. 
He reiterates his claim that the book 
clubs are a menace to the reading 


public and the bookseller. 
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cisco and elsewhere. I see on each corner 
a drug store, a cigar store. I walk into 
one of these stores. I see a great pile of 
books on a table, and over the table a 
sign: “Bargain! Mr. X’s Book of the 
Month. Published price, $3.00. Our 
price, $2.37. I see 
the men and women 
of that city reaching 
out and picking up 
those books and hand- 
ing them over the 
counter to a girl to 
be wrapped. When I 
open my eyes I think 
of what such a 
method of distribut- 
ing books has in ro- 
mance and culture in 
comparison with the 
methods of the bookseller as I know him 
now. I see a great degradation to your 
trade; a great falling away. I see all of 
these people who are being influenced by 
five or ten judges to take the book of the 
month clubs books, so standardized and so 
mechanized that they will have forgotten 
how to act for themselves and there will 
be no independence of action. One of your 
good friends has said to’ me recently that 
the problems involved in this whole ques- 
tion are economic and not moral. I have 
taken the position that the difficulties con- 
fronting both publisher and bookseller to- 
day are first of all moral. I believe that we 
have a duty to perform. I believe that it is 
our duty to protect the minds and the indi- 
vidual rights of those citizens who come 
and go out of your local bookstores to buy 
their books. 


Choose Your Own Books 


I have been asked what has suddenly 
caused me to stand out against the book 
clubs. My friends, I want to tell you a 
little story. I am sure you will pardon 
me. Frankly I do not know how or why 
I remember this story. It came to me re- 
cently out of a forgotten past. I was born 
of a good Connecticut mother in the old 
State of Virginia, in Richmond, in 1867. 
In those days, after the war, times were 
hard. Virginia had been laid waste and 
devastated. Every man was poor. In fact 
it was a badge of honor to be poor. If 
any one had money people looked at him 
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with doubt. When I was five there came 
Christmas. Now you know American 
fathers and mothers all believe in Christ- 
mas for their children. Somehow no mat- 
ter how hard conditions were the old 
American home did have Christmas for 
the children. On Christmas morning our 
old family doctor came to say “Merry 
Christmas” to us all, and he dropped into 
my hands the munificent sum of fifty cents 
and said: “Johnnie. take this and buy 
something for Christmas.” After he had 
gone my father said “Johnnie, how are you 
going to spend your fifty cents?” And I 
said “I want to buy some books. Papa, 
will you take me to the bookstore?” As a 
child I was very insistent and my father 
was very kind and gentle-hearted, so out 
he led me to the bookstore. A kindly man 
with a beard came forward and asked my 
father what he wanted and my father said: 
“My little boy wants to buy some books.” 
And the kindly old man took me to the 
back of the store and there on the table 
was a pile of children’s books such as I 
have often seen in stores since. I was so 
little that I tilted on my toes so that I 
could see on top of the table. Then I be- 
came self-conscious and said: “Papa, you 
pick out the books for me.” And my 
father said: ‘‘No, you pick out your own 
books. You must choose for yourself.” 
And I was compelled in the sight of those 
two men to pick out my own books. You 
will be interested in knowing what they 
were. 

The first one was a book whose title 
I can not remember, but it had a pic- 
ture of three little bunnies on it, and the 
price was ten cents. The second was the 
story of Dick Whittington and His Cat, 
and the price was fifteen cents. And. then 
my eyes beheld a wonderful book, “Jack 
and the Beanstalk,” and the price was 
twenty-five cents, and I grabbed it and 
held it. The old bookseller and my father 
tried to persuade me to let the books be 
wrapped up, but I said, “No,” I wanted 
to carry them, and I walked out of the 
store with them in my arms. There on 
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that Christmas day my good father jm. 
planted in my mind the principle which. 
though unconsciously, has guided my 
independence of thought and judgment 
throughout life. It seems to me that , 
man’s right to choose is the greatest thino 
on earth. Out of his right to choose he 
becomes independent, and because he some- 
times chooses wrong he grows stronger 
from the very effort of choice. It js 
actually a necessity for growth that man. 
woman and child should choose for them. 
selves, whether the choice be right or 
wrong. 
The Boston Tea Party 


Let me ask you booksellers of the United 
States, with these thoughts and pictures 
which I have endeavored to give to you 
before you, what are you going to do at 
this convention in this city of Boston? | 
have in mind that here in this grand old 
city in the years that have passed other 
great issues, moral issues, have been raised 
and eventually decided. My vision carries 
me back to the time when your forefathers 
threw overboard the English tea. It was 
a crime against the law. But your ances- 
ters did without tea. They made a moral 
issue out of the occasion, and let us look 
at history to find the answer. Was the 
Boston Tea Party right? The verdict of 
history says “Yes!” I have developed my 
position against these book clubs and [| lay 
the whole thing on top of the table for you 
to look at, to ponder, to consider, and de- 
cide. If I am right, this convention should 
be a landmark among bookselling conven- 
tions. Literally this convention should be 
the cross roads. It should blaze a new 
path across the fields and forests of this 
country towards a new and ever-increasing 
prosperity for the booksellers. If I am 
wrong, you should stand out squarely and 
tell me so. If I am right you should stanc 
out squarely against these book clubs. Are 
you going to stand up on your feet like 
good American men and say: “This is the 
cross roads! Though that path be steep l 
am going to climb it!” 


Following this paper by Mr. Macrae a letter from Frederick A. 
Stokes was read. This letter is printed in full in the following pages. 
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A Letter to the Booksellers’ 
Convention 


Frederick A. Stokes Supplements His Recent Statement Regarding 
the Book Clubs 


HE following letter from Frederick 

Stokes was read on Tuesday to the 

Convention of the American Book- 
sellers’ Association when the general topic 
of the book clubs was up for discussion: 


In keeping with your request, we send 
this letter to supplement briefly our state- 
ment of April 25th, although at that time 
the position of this company was somewhat 
fully and clearly defined. The feeling 
then expressed has been intensified by the 
letters that have poured in from booksellers 
and others, including librarians, college 
presidents, authors and a few publishers. 
These come from all parts of the Untied 
States. 

Louis Bromfield, whose genius is well 
known to you, cabled from Paris: 


“Congratulations—Behind you on 
Book Club decision—Do not see why 
authors or publishers should submit to 
parasitism by middlemen.” 

Edward F. Stevens, distinguished head 
of the Pratt Institute Free Library, re- 
ferring to such book clubs generally, 
wrote: 

“No more profitable and insidious 
advantage of credulity has ever been 
taken in the world of literature. Its 
disastrous effect upon the honest busi- 
ness of book selling, also its emascula- 
tion of the human mind whereby 
everyone loses the power of self-deter- 
mination in reading, are appalling.” 

A few excerpts from letters from im- 
portant houses in the retail booktrade may 
prove interesting: 

“I have always felt that these clubs 
are a serious menace to the book busi- 
ness in general.” 

“The book clubs are seriously af- 
fecting the volume of retail business 
in the bookstores and undoubtedly 


destroy that habit of browsing around 
which was so desirable in book custo- 
mers. It is becoming hard to dispose 
of even the few books we buy which 
are undoubtedly meritorious which 
have not received signal recognition. 
It is our own experience that the retail 
book business is declining in spite of 
our best efforts to keep it up. We have 
every assurance that others are having 
the same experience.” 

‘“‘We have been greatly discouraged 
to find our customers getting all the 
books that they can afford to buy or 
have time to read from these con- 
cerns.” 

“T have noticed a decided and dis- 
astrous effect upon my business, and 
I have no reason to feel that I am the 
only one affected.” 

“T feel that these clubs are going to 
demoralize the general book business.” 


Other leaders will doubtless speak for 
themselves at your convention. Letters 
from smaller dealers have an especial ap- 
peal, as will be seen from the following 
quotations: 


“The smaller bookshops, like ours, 
have been seriously hurt by the clubs, 
and we estimate that at least $10,000 
goes to those mail order houses from 
Boise alone.” 

“Our shop is only a small one, but 
I am convinced that the whole idea of 
the book clubs is absolutely fatal to 
the idea of bookshops. I do feel that 
bookshops as a class do more to bring 
the best books, of the month, as well 
as of the ages, to the general public, 
than do any amount of book clubs.” 

“As a young, struggling bookstore, 
it has meant a great, great deal to us 
to have even one casual customer join 


the darn book clubs.” 
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‘The small town or city bookstore 
probably suffers most from such 


competition for it is to their potential 
trade that the huge advertising appeal 
is made.” 

“When you know that your very 
best customers have fallen under the 
spell of the publicity of the Book 
Clubs you begin to wonder where it 
will all end.” 

“My own little business does suffer 
greatly from this cause.” 

And last, but especially appreciated by 
us in its brevity and force: 
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“In acknowledgment of yours of 


April 25th: Thank God!” 


While such members of our book fra- 
ternity are the first to suffer, it seems cer- 
tain that, notwithstanding temporary ad- 
vantages, many others having a “vital 
interest in the well-being of the world of 
books will ultimately share the same fate. 
unless a great change in the situation js 
brought about. This Company is doing 
what lies in its power to improve conditions 
and will continue so to do with or without 
the support of others. 


Book Clubs at Boston Convention 


The Boston Convention of 1929 Will Pass into Trade History as the 
Scene of the Booksellers’ Great Anti-Book Club Offensive 


pass into trade history as the scene 
of the booksellers’ great anti-book 
club offensive. Book clubs were under a 
barrage from the first moment the conven- 
tion program was outlined until the last 
resolution was passed. ‘The sense of crisis 
increased the tension of each meeting and 
raised the pitch of the disputants’ voices in 
the foyers. Both captains and lieutenants 
from the ranks of the publishing world 
were present in numbers to follow with 
keen interest the situation as it developed. 
The newspapers saw the news interest 
of the discussion and played it up in all 
their headlines. Seldom does a trade issue 
arouse such intense interest, and the leaders 
of the convention launched their attack 
with a continuous cannonading which made 
it plain that a battle was on. 


ain Boston Convention of 1929 will 


The President’s Address 


On Monday afternoon, when the reports 
of officers opened the convention, President 
Arthur Brentano, Jr., left no doubt in the 
minds of those who crowded the room as to 
what was the chief issue before the conven- 
tion. “The clubs have injured the business 
of retail bookstores,” he declared, “‘because 
they have usurped the inalienable right of 
every book buyer and book reader to think 
for himself and to select his own literary 
diet, thereby removing one of the incentives 


for visiting bookstores. In other words, 
when you have one hundred thousand or 
more book buyers sitting tight in the smug 
satisfaction of getting the so-called best 
book each month which someone else has 
chosen for them, you are undermining the 
book browsing habit; you are taking sales 
away from many titles that are of equal 
value to the prescribed diet. 

“How can the bookstores tie up their 
capital in this large investment for the pub- 
lic if book buyers are to be drugged into a 
state of intellectual coma content with the 
hand-me-down opinions of others and a best 
seller each month? 

“If I were engaged in the profession of 
making books instead of selling them | 
would think twice before I submitted the 
manuscripts of my authors to the book 
clubs, for the following reasons: f 

1. I know that the logical distributors of 
my publications are the retail bookstores ot 
America. Just to the extent that I have 
their support will my publishing ventures 
as a whole thrive, for what publishers 
really need are more bookstores diversely 
stocked and intelligently administered. 

2. The book clubs may give one of my 
individual titles a larger sale than it would 
otherwise have, but the remaining titles 0" 
my list would suffer. 

3. The retail bookstores of the country 
represent a huge investment not only 0 
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capital but of intellectual and spiritual re- 
sources; they are the potential cultural cen- 
ters of their respective communities. Any 
movement that would tend to keep a large 
number of people away from the bookstores 
is detrimental to any and all publishers. 

“The business of the legit- 
imate bookseller is threat- 
ened for the moment. We 
are under a barrage of fire 
from the book clubs, but we 
have many honorable scars 
of battle and will go gal- 
lantly forward. Action can- 
not be put off.” 

Mr. Brentano’s address 
was enthusiastically received, 
and he was followed by the 
executive secretary, Ellis W. 
Meyers, who surveyed the 
year’s work and the coming 
need for more cooperation, 
and by Frank L. Magel re- 
porting as chairman of the 
Board of Trade. Mr. 
Magel in his detailed an- 
alysis of the problem which 
the clubs had put before the 
book world declared that 
booksellers must emphati- 
cally protest against the 
method of marketing of so- 
called best books through 
self-styled clubs or guilds be- 
Cause : 

1. There is no best book of the month. 
This is an intellectual sham. 

2. It is beyond the physical powers of 
any committees to cover the whole field and 
beyond any committees’ intellectual quali- 
fications. 

3. The self-styled clubs are commercial 
organizations for profit. 

4. These books receive an amount of 
lactitious advertising which is detrimental 
to scores of other books. 
_§. The mail delivery plan weans people 
rom the browsing habit. 

6. The advance examination of manu- 
‘cripts narrows the field of selection and 
's the root of a parasitical growth, which 
\s infesting the whole field of authorship, 
publishing and bookselling. 


Arthur 


The Book Club Discussion 
On Tuesday morning the interest in the 





Brentano, Jr., 
who was reelected Presi- 
dent of the A. B. A. and 
elected to the Association’ s 
Honorary Fellowship 
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subject reached fever heat which was some- 
what lowered by a too long address on 
“Trade Associations” by Dr. Baker, who 
had not thought through his subject in 
terms of the booktrade. 

Roger W. Babson, though he addressed 
himself chiefly to the short- 
comings of publishers and to 
the opportunities of book- 
sellers to sell financial books 
to 10,000,000 investors, 
turned his attention for a 
moment to the clubs and 
ventured the opinion that it 
was futile for the booksellers 
to object to competition and 
that the best plan was to let 
nature take its course. This 
opinion, which was naturally 
received with little enthusi- 
asm by the booksellers in his 
audience, supplied the news- 
papers with headings of 
“Babson Raps the Book 
Club War” and heightened 
the interest in what fol- 
lowed. 

Promptly at 11:05 Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Rogers of 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology went before the 
audience and “on the air” 
with a lively tilt at standard- 
ized reading and kept the 
delegates in laughter and applause. His 
address is printed in full in this issue. 

As the time approached for John 
Macrae, president of E. P. Dutton & 
Company, to present his case, the hall be- 
came packed and tense. He was roundly 
applauded and gave an impelling picture 
of the need and possibility of closer co- 
operation between publishers and _ book- 
sellers to increase the sale of books and to 
set aside the subversive program of the 
mail-order clubs. 

At the close of Mr. Macrae’s speech, 
Harold Guinzburg went forward to ask to 
address the meeting on behalf of the Liter- 
ary Guild. But as it was already after 
one o'clock, this was not granted. How- 
ever, at the joint meeting of the Large City, 
the Department Store and the Small City 
groups on Wednesday morning, Mr. 
Guinzburg was given the floor to present 
the clubs’ point of view, which he did at 
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Charles Goodspeed, who was elected to 
the Honorary Fellowship 


some length. He argued that no statistics 
had been presented to prove that book clubs 
hurt the sale of books. He contended that 
the book clubs were, on the contrary, of 
help to the trade. He cited the selection 
of Robinson’s “Tristram” as a case in 
which the Guild had been of great service, 
not only to the author and publisher, but 
had caused “Tristram” greatly to outsell 
Robinson’s previous books in the _ book- 
stores. He urged the booksellers ‘‘not to 
worry about the bad things about the book 
clubs” but to work together with the clubs 
to sell more books. 

John Kidd, former president of the 
A. B. A., replied to Mr. Guinzburg’s 
speech that a pleasant picture had been 
drawn of the Guild and the booksellers 
walking hand in hand, just one big happy 
family; but that in a family, if one brother 
cut another’s throat it made for unpleasant- 
ness. So when the Guild cut prices it in- 
jured the business of the retail bookseller. 

Ellis Meyers, executive secretary of the 
A. B. A., said that it had been said that 
the bookstore was a cultural force in the 
community, and that it was desirable that 
the bookstore should survive. The aver- 
age discount received by the bookseller, he 
said, was 35%; the average cost of doing 
business, 30%. On this margin of profit 
a bookseller could not afford to offer dis- 
counts. When the Book-of-the-Month 
Club started, he continued, it at first pro- 
posed to give three free books to subscrib- 
ers, in other words offered the subscriber 
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20% discount. This they discontinued be- 
cause the booksellers pointed out the un- 
fairness to retail trade. The Guild offered 
twelve books to retail from $2.50 to $5 at 
$18. To meet the Guild competition, a 
free book was offered to the Book-of-the- 
Month subscribers, even though some only 
took four books a year. This is offering a 
25% cut. If the bookseller is lucky and 
able, he makes a profit of 5%. But the 
Book-of-the-Month Club gets from pub- 
lishers a 70% discount, and the Guild 
buys its books at a low flat sum. Yet pub- 
lishers are getting the bulk of their business 
through the retail stores. 

Frank Magel, chairman of the Board of 
Trade, like John Kidd, was amused at the 
picture of the book club and_ bookseller 
strolling smilingly along together, the book- 
seller getting half the discount and having 
to ask double the price. 

John Macrae, president of E. P. Dutton 
& Company, said that Mr. Guinzburg was 
eager to soothe the bookseller into a state 
of mind in which he would put off the deci- 
sion, 

Stanley Remington, treasurer of the A. 
B. A., reminded booksellers that they had 
put off the decision about making plans to 
combat the clubs at the A. B. A. conven- 
tion in New York two years ago, and that 
since that*time Mr. Guinzburg had ad- 
mitted that if booksellers had resolutely op- 
posed the Guild at that time there would 
be no Literary Guild today. 

Mr. Meyers finally said that the book- 
sellers were not intent upon running the 
clubs out of business but intent upon clear- 
ing up existing difficulties so that the book 
business could go ahead. 

At the executive session on Thursday 
morning, attendance at which was strictly 
limited to members of the Association, the 
morning business began with the report of 
the chairmen of the various round tables. 
Simon L. Nye, chairman of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, then presented his report 
to the convention. Resolutions endorsing 
the Capper-Kelly Bill, the Board of Trade 
report, the Clearing House and the Ware- 
house were quickly passed. A lengthy reso 
lution on the ethics of advertising wa 
passed without discussion. The convention 
endorsed the plan originated by the West: 
ern Division in its recent convention at 
San Francisco, that is, to build up @ per 
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manent library for the White House. 
Resolution 7 in nine sections offering a 
radical upward revision in the dues was 
the first resolution to provoke debate. Some 
members felt that the proposed dues were 
too high and might cut down the member- 
ship, but a much larger number felt that 
they were necessary. As the dues are ar- 
ranged on a sliding scale based on the 
amount of retail business: in books, and as 
the heaviest burden would fall on the large 
stores, and as most of these were in favor 
of the change, the vote for the resolution 
was loudly carried. Section 7 of this resolu- 
tion, which defined the associate member- 
ship, caused some discussion. The associ- 
ate membership is for “employees of con- 
cerns that are full members, publishers, 
publishers’ representatives and others who 
are of the booktrade but cannot classify as 
retail booksellers.” This is a non-voting 
membership. 

A recommendation empowers the Board 
ot Trade to plan with a similar committee 
of the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers to arrange an intensive research into 
the book business by the American Society 
ot Social Research or the Harvard Re- 
search Bureau or a similar organization. 

A resolution asks a committee of the 
National Association of Book Publishers to 
confer with a committee from the Book- 
sellers’ Association ‘“‘on the best plan to re- 
awaken the interest in the printed page.” 

The publishers are to be requested to 
allow the bookseller an annual exchange 
privilege of 10% on his purchases, this 
amount to be used as a credit against sub- 
sequent purchases, all stock returned to 
be in perfect condition. 

The outcome of the book club debate 
was a long resolution protesting against 
the book clubs with the further resolution 
that a copy of the resolution of protest be 
sent to all the principal book publishers, 
and the final resolution supplemented this 
protest in this way: “Realizing the diff- 
culties of making their desire and attitude, 
a8 expressed in this convention, of prac- 
tical and forcible effect; realizing, further, 
that a solution cannot be reached within 
the time limitation; Resolved, that the 
President appoint a committee to meet with 
the Board of Trade for the study of this 
(uestion and for the recommendation of a 
Proper solution. 
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A. A. Kroch, one of the three members 
elected to the Honorary Fellowship 


New Officers Elected 
The following officers were elected: 


President 
Arthur Brentano, Jr., New York 


First Vice-President 
Paul Elder, San Francisco 


Second Vice-President 
Richard F. Fuller, Boston 


Third Vice-President 
Bertha Mahony, Boston 


Secretary 


George W. Jacobs, Philadelphia 


Treasurer 
Stanley G. Remington, Baltimore 


Board of Trade for Three Years 
Cedric Crowell, New York 
A. A. Kroch, Chicago 
Allan Pitman, Boston 
A. G. Seiler, New Orleans 
Stanley G. Remington, Baltimore 


To fill the unexpired term of William M. 
Davis 
J. W. Clinger, Philadelphia 
To fill the unexpired term 
Wilson 


Ernest Eisele 


of Ralph 


Alternates 
Robert Saltmarsh, New Bedford 
H. R. Burgess, Boston 
L. B. Traver, Trenton 


Following the election of the new off- 
cers, Arthur Brentano, Jr., Charles E. 


Goodspeed and A. A. Kroch were elected 
to the Honorary Fellowship. 
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HOLD every man a debtor to his profes- 
ston, from the which, as men of course 
do seek to receive countenance and profit, so 
ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by 
way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto. —BAacon. 








The Boston Convention 


HE Boston Convention was charac- 

terized by a large attendance, tense 

situations and important action. The 
A. B. A. voted to become an association in 
which booksellers alone should have a vote, 
though associate members with full rights 
except for voting would be welcome. The 
dues were radically increased on an ascen- 
dant scale to provide funds for more head- 
quarters activity. 

It is certainly important for the progress 
of the trade that the officers shall not be 
handicapped by a continuous scarcity of 
funds. The Clearing House and Coopera- 
tive Warehouse ought to be fully self-sup- 
porting with all contingent expense charged 
to their operation. 

The question of bookstores and book 
clubs was discussed in every open session 
and every roundtable, with much rever- 
beration in the press. This discussion 
brought the members to a much clearer 
view of the whole problem as it affects all 
kinds of shops in all parts of the country. 
The analysis of their effect on the trade as 
embodied in detail in the report of the 
Board of Trade was adopted as the unan- 
imous opinion of the members voting, but 
any plan of action was left in the hands 
of a special committee to be appointed by 
the president, which committee will work 


with the Board of Trade. 
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The plan for national cooperative adver- 
tising of reading and book buying was dis- 
cussed and is to be taken up in cooperation 
with a committee of the publishers, and at 
the same time approval was given to the 
idea of developing fact-finding research jn 
the field of publishing and bookselling by 
cooperation with the publishers, in order 
that any programs for growth in the in- 
dustry may be based on a more sound 
knowledge of the actual conditions and 
marketing problems. An opportunity for 
the conduct of such a survey is among the 
important possibilities for the next year, 
and the final result of these two proposals 
may well be expected to make this conven- 
tion a new landmark in American book- 
trade history, just as the Boston Convyen- 
tion of 1919 made itself a landmark. The 
Resolutions are further discussed in this 
issue and will be printed in full next week. 

A current report of a Congressional 
Committee suggests that America has “‘only 
touched the fringes of prosperity.” Per- 
haps the united efforts of the two groups 
will make this prophecy a reality in the 
booktrade. 


American Library Association 
Conference in Washington 


HILE the booksellers have been in 
convention in Boston, the librarians 
of the country have been gathered 
in Washington, where they have been hold- 
ing their conference all this week. In ac- 
cordance with recent practice, the general 
sessions were comparatively few—the first 
evening of welcoming speeches and the 
President’s address, a joint session on Tues- 
day morning with the Special Libraries 
Association, a Thursday morning meeting 
with Washington authors on the program 
and a Saturday morning session with an 
address from Dr. Keppel of the Carnegie 
Corporation. These general sessions were 
supplemented by many sectional meetings 
which the complexity of library work now 
makes necessary. The President for the 
coming year, Andrew Keogh of the Yale 
University Library, and Miss Linda A 
Eastman of Cleveland, the outgoing Presi- 
dent, were both recipients of many CON- 
gratulations. 
Fuller reports of the discussions and the 
results of the conference will appear later. 
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The Newbery Award 
Te Newbery Medal for 1928's 


“most distinguished contribution to 

the literature for children’ was 
awarded on Wednesday to Dr. Eric P. 
Kelly of Dartmouth College, announced 
elsewhere in this issue, and the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American Li- 
brary Association have again done their 
part through this method which they have 
adopted to bring increasing attention to the 
subject of children’s reading and to those 
authors who contribute notably to the avail- 
able books for children. ‘The Trumpeter 
of Krakow” adds a still different type to 
those that have been picked in the past 
years, indicating a catholicity of interest on 
the part of the committees and an evident 
willingness to consider all types of books 
which may serve to enrich the lives of boys 
and girls. 

There have been in the past years such 
whimsical books as “Dr. Dolittle,” an 
imaginative book like “Shen of the Sea,” 
folklore like “Tales From Silver Lands,” 
a bold adventure like ‘““The Dark Frigate,”’ 
history for young or old like “The Story 
of Mankind,” a horse story in cowboy dia- 
lect like “Smoky” and a story of India 
like “Gay-Neck.” Now honor is being 
done to a scholar from a university who, 
having spent much time in Poland, has be- 
come aflame with interest in the great his- 
tory of that people and has translated into 
exciting historical fiction the spirit of one 
of the great periods of Polish history. 

The growth of the Children’s Librari- 
ans’ movement has been given additional 
emphasis by the great gathering of this 
group in Washington where the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section has become one of the 
most active bodies in the whole A. L. A. 
The membership this year has grown from 
484 to 650, which indicates the feeling of 
en cause that has developed among 
them. 


First of All, Books! 


66 | N most cases,” said Margery Quigley 

in an address at the A. L. A. con- 
ference, “the sidelines of public li- 
draries have been far from the library’s 
teal purpose—books and information serv- 
ce.” She was talking of the many activi- 


ties of libraries, especially in smaller cities 
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and towns where they have been expected 
to supply lecture halls, lantern slide exhib- 
its, story hours and to distribute all sorts 
of worthy but extraneous material for good 
causes, thus using most of the librarian’s 
energy and time. 

“Today,” she went on, “town librarians 
have stopped groping and know what their 
field is. They know that their business is 
books. People now expect any and every 
library to be the center in its city for book 
information—and they want that book in- 
formation to be first class.” 

It may be that something similar has 
been happening in the book business. At 
least, except for the natural and long-estab- 
lished connection with stationery, there has 
been less discussion in the last few years of 
what sidelines were necessary for the book- 
seller to make his business a paying opera- 
tion. The dealer who has a larger shop area 
than he can well use for books may find 
happy combinations with greeting cards and 
gifts, but more and more we find bookstores 
giving their real attention to books and leas- 
ing store areas that, are suitable to the size 
of the book business which they feel can be 
done and hear less and less discussion at 
meetings and conventions about these 
other lines of activity. 


Adaptation to Change 


F at times the problems of changing 

conditions in book distribution seem 

dificult of solution the bookman may 
find some comfort in looking on at the 
happenings in neighboring fields—in the 
movies, for example. Perhaps no upheaval 
in the functioning of bookselling can be 
comparable to the complexities in the film 
industry, where the rapid development of 
sound records and the public interest in the 
results is making a revolution in the char- 
acter of the material available for films, 
a changed demand on directors that forces 
them to learn a new technique, a face-about 
in the requirements put on performers and 
a demand for new equipment investment for 
thousands of theatres. The rapidity of the 
readjustment is startling, the results to the 
film industry and to the stage cannot be 
prophesied. From the booktrade we look 
on with respect at the adventurous souls 
who are sailing their craft in such troubled 
waters. 
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Booksellers’ Pilgrimage 
Abandoned 


HE Booksellers’ Pilgrimage, planned 

by Clara Laughlin and described in de- 
tail in the pamphlet “A Pilgrims’ Progress 
of Booksellers to England and Paris,” has 
had to be abandoned, the twenty-five book- 
sellers not having registered. ‘This reason- 
ably small number was necessary to make 
the trip at the amazingly low cost of $665. 
It was to include an automobile trip to 
England planned especially for book lovers 
and to permit of stays in London and 
Paris, with plenty of time to visit book- 
stores, authors and publishers, as well as 
to see the cities. Miss Laughlin is not the 
less to be congratulated in her generous 
plan, and it is to be hoped that the pil- 
grimage may be possible in another year. 


Harper Essay Contest 


NEW contest has been announced by 

Harper & Brothers for the best arti- 
cles on the theme that Norah Hoult de- 
velops in her book of short stories, “Poor 
Women.” Seven prizes are offered, the first 
one of $50, a second one of $25, and five 
$5 prizes. The sole judge will be Fannie 
Hurst, and all manuscripts must be sub- 
mitted to the Poor Women Contest Editor, 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York City, postmarked not later than 
July 15th. Articles must not exceed 500 
words, anyone not employed by Harper & 
Brothers shall be eligible, and the winners 
of the prizes will be announced in Harf- 
ers’ Magazine as soon as possible after the 
contest closes. 


Prohibition Novel Contest 
Announced 


PRIZE of $1,000 in addition to 

royalties has been announced by Dor- 
rance & Company of Philadelphia for the 
best novel on prohibition. What the pub- 
lishers seek is an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” 
of prohibition, but a wet book or a dry one 
may carry off the prize. The sole condi- 
tion of this prize novel contest, which is 
open to all, regardless of race or residence, 
is that all manuscripts submitted must deal 
with prohibition in America. ‘The contest 
will close at midnight on June Ist, 1930. 
The winner will be announced the same 
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month and the winning novel published jp 
September. The judges will be the board 
of editors of the publishers except in the 
event of a tie between a wet and dry con- 
testant, in which case a prominent clergy- 
man for the drys, a leading wet and the 
head of Dorrance & Company shall decide. 


Advice On Request for Address 
Forms 


THE Postofice Department has sent out 

an announcement regarding the proper 
wording and arrangement on third and 
fourth class matter of the request by the 
sender to be notified on Form 3547 of the 
new address of an addressee. The Depart- 
ment points out that “In some instances 
the mailers of third and fourth class mat- 
ter who desire to be notified on Form 3547 
of the new address of the addressee do not 
print the request for such notice in a prom- 
inent manner in the lower left corner of 
the address side as prescribed by paragraph 
44, amended section 575, Postal Laws and 
Regulations. 

“In order to assist in the ready identif- 
cation of the matter bearing request for 
‘Form 3547, the request should not only 
be printed in the lower left corner of the 
matter but should have the words ‘Form 
3547 printed in bold-face type, within a 
rectangle if possible. 

“The request may be in the following 
form: 

‘Postmaster: If addressee has removed, 
notify sender on | FORM 3547 | postage for 
which is guaranteed.’ 

“If the sender desires to furnish the 
postage to forward the matter to the ad- 
dressee when the latter has removed to an- 
other postoffice and does not want the ad- 
dressee to be requested on Form 3548 to 
furnish such postage, the instructions of the 
sender in connection with his request for 
the new address of the addressee on Form 
3547, printed in the lower left corner 0! 
the address side of the matter, may be as 
follows: 

‘Postmaster: If addressee has moved, 
notify sender on | FORM 3547 | postage for 
which is guaranteed. In case of removal to 
another postoffice do not notify the ad- 
dressee but hold the matter and state 0” 
| FORM 3547 | amount of forwarding post 
age required, which sender will promptly 
furnish’.” 





Stephen Vincent Benét 


Julia Peterkin 
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Elmer Rice 


Pulitzer Awards Announced 


HE Pulitzer awards for 1928 were 

announced on Monday of this week 

by the Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The prize winners in Letters include 
Julia Peterkin, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Elmer Rice, Fred Albert Shannon and 
Burton Hendrick for his work in editing 
Walter Page’s life and letters. 

Julia Peterkin was awarded $1,000 for 
her “Scarlet Sister Mary,” published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Co. The award reads 
“for the American novel published during 
the year, preferably one which will present 
the whole atmosphere of American life.” 

It had been reported that Dr. John R. 
Oliver’s novel “Victim and Victor” (Mac- 
millan) would win the prize, Dr. Richard 
Burton, chairman of the jury of award, 
having told a reporter that he considered 
the Oliver book the best novel of the year. 
Dr. Burton has announced to the press that 
the jury did recommend the Oliver book 
tor the prize, but Columbia University, in 
whose hands the final decision rests, asked 
the jury for further recommendations. 
“Scarlet Sister Mary” and Upton Sinclair’s 
“Boston” were then recommended, with 
the result that Mrs. Peterkin’s novel re- 
ceived the prize. Dr. Burton has further 
‘tated that he thinks it best not to serve 
01 further juries, since it tends to hamper 
his lecture work. 


“For the original American play per- 
formed in New York which shall best rep- 
resent the educational value and power of 
the stage,” Elmer L. Rice was awarded 
$1,000 for his play, “Street Scene,” which 
is now being played at The Playhouse in 
New York and which has been published 
by Samuel French. 

The prize of $2,000 “for the best book 
of the year upon the history of the United 
States” was awarded to “The Organiza- 
tion and Administration of the Union 
Army, 1861-1865,” by Fred Albert Shan- 
non, published by the Arthur H. Clark Co. 
of Cleveland. 

“For the best American biography 
teaching patriotic and unselfish services to 
the people, illustrated by an eminent ex- 
ample, excluding as too obvious the names 
of George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln,” the prize of $1,000 went to Burton 
J. Hendrick for his “The Training of an 
American: The Earlier Life and Letters 
of Walter H. Page,” published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. This is the second time 
that Hendrick has won the Pulitzer award 
for biography. 

“John Brown’s Body,” by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét, published by Doubleday, 
Doran, was awarded the prize of $1,000” 
for the best volume of verse published dur- 
ing the year by an American author.” 
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Boston Booktrade News 
Dale Warren 


OSTON censorship was _ hilariously 
lampooned, ridiculed and _pilloried 
at the recent banquet and frolic “by 
and for undesirables” given under the aus- 
pices of the Ford Hall Forum. Clarence 
Darrow sounded the keynote of the eve- 
ning when he said ““What we need is a 
Watch and Ward Society for liberty, with- 
out which life is not worth the living,” 
and Margaret Sanger brought forth a 
great laugh when she appeared wearing a 
court plaster seal across her lips. Among 
the principal speakers were Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, Percy Marks, Arthur Gar- 
field Hays, and Morris L. Ernst. Mrs. 
Sanger’s speech was read by Professor 
Arthur M. Schlesinger of Harvard in 
view of the fact that its author is forbid- 
den to address a Boston audience. 
et 
Manuscripts from practically every state 
in the Union and from places as widely 
separated as Germany, Australia and South 
Africa were submitted to the $25,000 War 
Novel Competition which closed on May 
I, sponsored by Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany and the American Legion Monthly. 
Editorial members of both houses worked 
night and day to complete the preliminary 
reading, and the winner will in all proba- 
bility be announced before the end of 
May by the board of judges composed of 
Alice Duer Miller, Major-General James 
G. Harbord, Richard Henry Little, John 
T. Winterich and Ferris Greenslet. 
ee 
Among the books by Boston authors re- 
cently featured by the the Old Corner, 
DeWolfe and Fiske, the Bookshop for 
Boys and Girls and the Dartmouth Book- 
stall are “Rome Haul” by Walter D. Ed- 
monds, “I Like Diving’ by Thomas 
Eadie, “Lonely Americans” by Rollo Wal- 
ter Brown, “Torchlight Parade” by Sher- 
win Laurence Cook, “Strange Truth” by 
“Elspeth,” “You—and the Doctor” by 
John B. Hawes, and “Pines of Jaalam” 
by Daniel Chase. A novel greatly in de- 


mand at the Atlantic Monthly Bookshop 
is “The Lover” by Naomi Royde-Smith. 
ee 


An anecdote related by Dorothy Gilman 
in her “Bookstall Gossip” column in the 
Transcript goes to prove that there are at 
least some Bostonians whose chief pleasure 
is not derived from reading: “Not long 
ago,” notes Miss Gilman, “I offered a book 
to an acquaintance ill with bronchitis. My 
choice happened to be “Rome Haul.” 
When he returned the story I said cheer- 
fully, “Would you like something else to 
read? I have several new novels on hand.” 
He is a man over sixty, of a benevolent, 
slightly near-sighted appearance. He 
teaches school somewhere near Medford. 
‘To my inquiry he shook his head smilingly. 
‘No, no,” he said, “I don’t meed another 
book. I feel perfectly well now.” 

sf 

R. H. White Company is now issuing 
an attractive literary magazine of book re- 
views, edited by the charming and mysteri- 
ous “Elspeth,” whose volume of light verse, 
“Strange Truth,” is being loudly praised 
by the admirers of Dorothy Parker. 
‘““What’s a Good Book ?”—as the new re- 
view is entitled—will be sent each month 
without charge to those who apply to R. 
H. White Company, Boston, Mass. 

ee 

One of the most unusual of spring win- 
dows was given by Jordan Marsh and 
Company to Thomas Eadie’s “I Like Div- 
ing.” Against a background of fifty copies 
of the book, was exhibited a complete div- 
ing outfit with telephone equipment. A 
dummy was exhibited in an erect position, 
fully dressed with the exception of the hel- 
met which was placed on a stand near the 
feet. Printed signs placed in the window 
identified the various parts. Eadie, who 
received the Congressional Medal for his 
heroic work on the S-4, appeared at the 
store in person and spent an entire morn- 
ing answering questions and signing copies 


of the book. 
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Newbery Medal Awarded 


Eric Kelly Wins Newbery Medal with His “Trumpeter of Krakow” 


N Wednesday of this week, at the 
American Library Association Con- 
ference at the Hotel Willard in 
Washington, the Newbery Medal for 1928 
was presented to Eric Kelly for his book 
“The Trumpeter of Krakow,” published 
by Macmillan. The 
presentation was 
made by Carrie E. 
Scott, chairman of 
the Children’s Li- 
brarians Section of 
the American Li- 
brary Association. 
The medal was 
donated by Frederic 
G. Melcher, editor 
of the Publishers’ 
Weekly and the 
selection is  deter- 
mined by a special 
committee of the 


Children’s Libra- 
rians Section con- 
sisting of fifteen 


members, including 
the officers of the 
section, the stand- 
ing Committee on 
Book Evaluation, 
two of the chair- 
men of other stand- 
ing committees and 
three other members 
chosen at large at 
the annual business 
meeting. This committee gathers sugges- 
tions from the children’s librarians all 
over the country and after a full study has 
been made of such suggestions a final vote 
by the committee is taken. 

The final ballot this year contained 
twelve books published in 1928. They 
were: 

“The Pig Tail of Ah Lee Ben Loo,” 
by John Bennett, Longmans, Green. 

“Girls in Africa,” by Erick Berry, 


Macmillan. 





Eric P. Kelly 


” 


“Larger Beasts” and “Smaller Beasts, 
by Eric Daglish, Morrow. 

“Millions of Cats,” by Wanda Gag, 
Coward-McCann. 

“The Boy Who Was,” by Grace T. 
Hallock, Dutton. 

“The Trumpeter 
of Krakow,” by 
Eric Kelly, Mac- 
millan. 

“Magic Gold,” 
by Marion Lansing, 
Little, Brown. 

“The Dragon Fly 
of Zuni,” by Alida 
S. Malkus, Har- 
court, Brace. 

“Clearing Weath- 
er,’ by Cornelia 
Meigs, Little, 
Brown. 

“The Runaway 
Papoose,” by Grace 
Moon, Doubleday, 
Doran. 

“The Boy of the 
Desert,” by Eunice 


Tietjens, Coward- 
McCann, 

“Tod of the 
Fens,” by Eleanor 
Whitney, Macmil- 
lan. 

Mr. Kelly was 


born in Amesbury, 
Mass., and after at- 
tending school in Denver and New York, 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1906. 
In 1918 he was in relief work with the 
Polish legions in France and returned with 
them to Poland. Out of his experience, 
serving in various capacities, traveling from 
city to city and camp to camp for about 
three years, having charge of a supply train 
in the Lublin, Chelm and Bug River dis- 
trict during the Bolshevik war of 1920, he 
wrote Polish stories for the Youth’s Com- 
panion and St. Nicholas. In 1925 he was 
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invited by the Kosciusko Foundation to 
teach and study at the University of Kra- 
kow in Krakow. It was there that the plot 
of ““The Trumpeter of Krakow” grew out 
of the darkness of Polish winter nights, 
with the trumpet song “The Heynal” 
sounding each hour from the tower of the 
Church of Our Lady Mary. He is now at 
Dartmouth where he is an instructor in 
literature and where he is also managing 
editor of the Alumni Magazine. 

The Newbery Medal will be added to 
his three Polish medals, the Gold Cross of 
Merit, the Silver Award of the Polish Red 
Cross and the Pilsudski Medal awarded to 
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American soldiers who were part of the 
Polish army at any of the four fronts— 
Champagne, the Volhynia, Pomerania and 
Lvov. 

The Newbery Medal, named for John 
Newbery, first publisher of books for 
children, and established to emphasize the 
important place of books for children 
among the current productions, was 
awarded in its first year, 1921, to Hen- 
drik Van Loon and the succeeding years to 
Hugh Lofting, Charles Boardman Hawes, 
Charles J. Finger, Arthur B. Chrisman, 
Will James and, last year, to Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji. 


Book Publishing in the United 
States to 1901 


Downing Palmer O’Harra 


CHAPTER IV—CONCLUSION 


Subscription Books and Their Publishers 


HE subscription method has always 
proved more remunerative than the 
regular retail sale methods because a 
much larger number of prospective buyers 
were seen. Previous to the use of the sub- 
scription method in England only 10,000 
copies of the ninth edition of the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica were sold, but after its 
introduction 150,000 séts were sold in 
England and America. Up to the year 
1871, about 225,000 copies of Greeley’s 
‘““American Conflict” were sold by subscrip- 
tion, 120,000 copies of Kettell’s “Rebel- 
lion,’ 100,000 copies of A. D. Richard- 
son’s “Field, Dungeon and_ Escape,” 
90,000 of his “Beyond the Mississippi,” 
62,000 of Stephens’ “War Between the 
States,” 60,000 copies of Frank Morris’ 
“Women of the War,” 60,000 copies of 
Mark Twain’s “Innocents Abroad,” 55,000 
of Mrs. Stowe’s “Men of Our Times.” 
Some of the important authors who had 
their books sold mostly or entirely by sub- 
scription were Dr. Holland; the historians, 
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Abbott, Headley, and Lossing; newspaper 
correspondents such as Junius H. Browne, 
Thomas W. Knox, and George Alfred 
Townsend; editors, such as W. J. Ray- 
mond, Samuel Bowles, and Augustus 
Maverick; law professors, such as Cham- 
berlain and Parsons; and many other well- 
known men such as Henry Ward Beecher, 
Mark Twain, and P. T. Barnum. 

James R. Osgood & Co. published sev- 
eral expensive subscription works, but the 
refusal of customers to take the volumes 
after they had placed orders for them 
caused the firm to fail. The industrial de- 
pression of 1884 and 1885 was responsible 
for this. 

George Barrie & Son of Philadelphia 
was an important firm that was prominent 
between 1890 and 1900. One of their 
large subscription sets was a 51 volume 
edition of Balzac which sold for $2.50 4 
volume. Their holiday and art books wer¢ 
especially important. 

In Chicago, general agents for the period 
of 1870 to 1885 included Moses Warren 
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& Co. who represented the Appleton firm. 
The offices of Mr. Warren, located on 
the southeast corner of State and Washing- 
ton Streets, were the most commodious and 
sumptuous of the kind in the West. This 
firm was the general agent of the Western 
territory for such noteworthy books as 
“The American Cyclopaedia” and “Pic- 
turesque America,” which was edited by 
William Cullen Bryant. O. J. Griffiths, 
was both a bookseller and publisher who 
did the most extensive serial business in 
the West. He was said to have been care- 
ful to select only competent and honorable 
men for agents. Among his important 
works were Guizot’s “Popular History of 
France,’ “Art Treasures of England,” 
“Portrait Gallery of Eminent Men and 
Women of Europe and America,” and 
“Gallery of Famous Poets.” This last 
work was well known for its beautiful steel 
engravings. ‘The price of his works was 
said to compare favorably with bookstore 
prices. 

The American Publishing Co., with 
their main office at Hartford, Connecticut, 
sold the works of Mark Twain, Bret 
Harte, H. S. Olcott’s “People from An- 
other World,” and Edward King’s “The 
Great South.”” Mark Twain was a part- 
ner in this firm. In three years’ time the 
National Publishing Co., with main offices 
in Philadelphia, sold over 100,000 family 
Bibles. Possibly nine-tenths of the large 
family Bibles in America were bought 
through canvassers. The Western Pub- 
lishing House, also published a large family 
Bible. This firm sold 800,000 copies of 
“Royal Path of Life.” In 1883 it did a 
business of a million dollars after having 
been in existence only nine years. George 
McClean & Co. sold 250,000 copies of the 
“Physical Life of Woman.” 

Baird & Dillon was another Chicago 
firm though it had been located at Akron, 
Ohio, Buffalo, and Detroit, before moving 
to Chicago in 1877. This firm had re- 
presentatives in every city of over 15,000 
population in the United States. Baird & 
Dillon employed 1,500 canvassers and did 
an average yearly business of one million 
dollars. The Farmer’s Complete Encyclo- 
paedia, family Bibles, works of Milton and 
Dante were some of their important issues. 
The Coburn Publishing Co. (1877), Hill 
Standard Book Co. (1868), Elder Pub- 
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lishing Co., G. W. Borland & Co., Peoples’ 

Publishing Co. (1883), and Belford & 

Clarke were other Chicago firms. The 

last named supplied train newsboys with 

bocks. 

Grant’s “Memoirs” Successful Subscription 
Book 

One of the most successful of the very 
good subscription books of the eighties was 
Grant’s “Memoirs,” published by Charles 
L. Webster & Co. in 1885-86 in two 
volumes. His “Memoirs” were written at 
a time when he realized that his failing 
health would soon result in death, and 
therefore he worked constantly at them, 
for he hoped the money received from the 
sales would again restore his family to an 
honorable place in society. 650,000 copies 
were sold. It yielded the largest royalties, 
$415,000, of any work sold in that day. 
Mrs. Grant received 75 per cent of the 
profit on this work in the United States 
and 85 per cent abroad. The first edition 
of 150,000 copies was so large. that several 
firms were employed to do the binding. 
The regular subscription price of this two 
volume set was $7.00, but for a short time 
Wanamaker sold it for $5.00. When the 
sale suddenly dropped the surplus was sold 
to 2 magazine, which offered it for sale at 
75 cents in order to attract subscribers. 
The same general practice was pursued 
with the works of other Civil War gen- 
erals, such as Sherman, Sheridan, Lee, and 
McClellan. 

General Sherman positively refused to 
allow his “Memoirs” to be sold by sub- 
scription, for he said he had a horror of 
book agents, and would neither patronize 
them nor have his books sold by them. The 
sales of his “Memoirs” would perhaps have 
been doubled if his publishers, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., could have persuaded him to 
have them marketed by subscription. 

Blaine’s “Twenty years of Congress” 
and Stanley’s “In Darkest Africa” are ex- 
amples of subscription books sold only by 
the most honorable methods. 

One of the more respectable subscription 
firms of the eighties and nineties (1875- 
1898) was Estes and Lauriat of Boston. 
This firm showed great activity in devis- 
ing new sales methods and from this firm 
came Walter M. Jackson, a remarkable 
man in subscription book history. Estes 
and Lauriat were the publishers of Guizot’s 
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“History of France” and other historical 
and art works, which were sold in monthly 
parts. They also published many standard 
editions of such authors as Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Eliot, Dumas. They built up 
a very extensive distributing system. Dana 
Estes was in charge of the publishing, and 
Jackson was a member of the firm. Many 
of their sets of plates were later used in 
the business of Merrill and Baker, who 
became famous as publishers of Ridpath’s 
“History of the World.” Among their 
subscription publications of the nineties 
were two ten volume sets issued with the 
imprint of the Grolier Society. These were 
“Secret Court Memoirs” and “Historic 
Court Memoirs.” 

In 1900 Walter Jackson and Horace 
E. Hooper bought out the interests of 
James and George Clarke and proceeded 
to develop plans for the sale of “The En- 
cyclopaedia_ Britannica.” Their later 
careers come outside the scope of this thesis. 

As early as 1872 the New York Times 
predicted that “the agency business is evi- 
dently to be the profitable branch of the 
book business, both for author and pub- 
lisher, and, as a rule, it will no doubt 
continually improve; . . . We expect to 
see an enormous increase of this branch of 
bookselling and publishing in the future.” 
In general the prediction was fulfilled at 
least for a certain period of years. 

The subscription book business and the 
retail booktrade were naturally not very 
agreeable to each other. If a publisher 
supplied bookstores as well as canvassers 
with his books he was sure to have his 
agents’ sales interfered with, for one of the 
strong talking points of a canvasser was 
the fact that the book or set of books could 
be purchased only through himself. If the 
bookstore had the work for sale it was 
easy to put off buying. On the other hand 
the dealer thought it was unfair for a pub- 
lisher to refuse to sell him any of the books 
he published when people would come to 
his store and ask for them. The retail 
business was suffering still more because 
many noted writers such as Mark Twain, 
sold their works only by subscription. The 
publishers said the greatest number of sales 
could be made through canvassing, and that 
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to protect the canvassers it was necessary 
to refuse to sell to the retail dealers at the 
usual trade discount. The public, of course, 
was given little consideration, for if a book 
was sold only by subscription the prospec- 
tive customer would be forced to wait until 
the agent came around, though: he was 
more likely to call first at the bookstore, but 
not finding the book would think the retail- 
er was to blame for not having it in stock, 
When the sales began to slow up the sur- 
plus stock was turned over to the retail 
trade, frequently at reduced prices. 

Book agents would frequently try to 
make extra commissions by selling works to 
the bookstores, which was in violation of 
their contracts. To make it easier to trace 
the books, each set had a number stamped 
on one of the volumes, and a record was 
kept of the name of the agent who pur- 
chased it. In this way copies in bookstores 
could be traced to the agent who sold them 
to the store. 


The Subscription Book Publishers’ Association 


Since these articles do not go beyond 
1901, the details of the development of the 
subscription book business after that date 
are not treated. It is sufficient to 
mention that a Subscription Book 
Publishers’ Association was formed, which 
in 1924 adopted a set of very import- 
ant resolutions which condemned specific 
trade abuses. In 1927 it was dissolved to 
become a section of the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers. The relation of 
libraries to subscription agents also came 
inte prominence by the formation of a 
subscription book committee of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association, This com- 
mittee undertook to publish a_ bulletin 
which listed the new important subscription 
books and gave the good and bad points 
of each work from the viewpoint of 4 
library purchase. 

This, in brief, is the history of the sub- 
scription book business from 1860 te 1901. 
We see that its development helped to 
weaken the regular trade since many of the 
most popular writers wrote only for sub- 
scription book publishers, thus keeping out 
of the bookstores many of the books ° 
wide sale. 


| 
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In the Bookmarket 


N May 31st Putnam’s, who several 
() years ago published “The Cruise of 

the Kawa,” will publish another 
burlesque volume, this time apparently with 
particular reference to a recent deep-sea 
best seller. The title is “Salt Water Taffy, 
or Twenty Thou- 
sand Leagues Away 
from the Sea,” and 
the author is “June 
Triplett,” her tale 
being told to Corey 
Ford. Captain 
Walter E. ‘Trap- 
rock himself vouches 
for the volume, as 
does Captain Felix 
Riesenberg, who 
after one look at the 
manuscript called it 
“almost unbeliev- 
able.” He further 
stated that “this 
volume will amaze 
all salt water ex- 
perts.”’ It is re- 
ported that she is 
swimming ashore 
from her father’s 
fire and will arrive 
on the Ile de 
France, which the 
Navigation Board 
informs us will next 
arrive in this coun- 
try on May 29th. It looks as though Miss 
Triplett, whose picture appears on this 
page, were going to enjoy giving us the 
lowell-down on sea swells. %& % 

There have been reports that the sub- 
ject of Emil Ludwig’s next biography 
would be Mussolini. Ludwig thinks dif- 
terently. He has been at work for a long 
time on a life of Abraham Lincoln and 
Little, Brown expect to publish his book 
Just before Lincoln’s birthday in 1930. 
Ludwig also denies a published statement 
that his real name is Emil Cohn. He has 
never published anything under any pseu- 
onym whatsoever, nor has he changed his 
name at any time during his life. His 


June Triplett with 





looks suspiciously like Frank Sullivan 


father, Professor Herman Cohn of Breslau 
University, a well-known ophthalmologist, 
succeeded in lawfully changing the name of 
his children to Ludwig as he did not wish 
them to bear a Jewish name in a country 
where feeling against Jews runs high. Emil 
Ludwig himself, 
however, has always 
underlined his Jew- 
ish ancestry. * * 

The June selec- 
tion of the Detec- 
tive Story Club is 
“The Studio Mur- 
der Mystery” by A. 
C. and Carmen Ed- 
ington, published by 
Reilly & Lee. It ran 
serially in Photo- 
play Magazine, 
which offered a 
prize of $3,000 for 
the best solution of 
the book, and Para- 
mount-Lasky have 
made the book into 
a movie which will 
be released on May 
25th. & & & Bren- 
tano's, who pub- 
lished “Journey’s 
End,” the English 
war play which is a 
current hit in New 
York, announced 
that the play is a best seller in the Bren- 
tano stores. This is the first play since 
O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude” which has 
been on the best seller lists. The first 
edition was completely sold out ten days 
after publication. &  & The Stratford 
Company, as a compliment to the visiting 
booksellers in Boston, set the publication 
date of their foremost spring novel, “The 
Outsider,” by Maurice Samuel, for 
Wednesday of this week. *& % &# 

The John Day Company has announced 
that the novel “Reporter,” by Meyer 
Levin, has been withdrawn from publica- 
tion. No more copies of the present edi- 
tion of the book will be sold. 


Old Britches, who 
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In and Out of the Corner Office 


HE new offices of the National As- 

sociation of Book Publishers held 

open house on Thursday to its mem- 
bers, and a large number were present. 
These offices are on the fourteenth floor of 
a building directly across Fifth Avenue 
from the now disappearing Waldorf As- 
toria. The number, 347, is easily remem- 
bered, as the entrance is but a few doors 
from the corner of Thirty-fourth Street. 
On the fourteenth floor the Association 
quarters are so arranged that there is light 
on three sides and a fine view to the south 
which will be uninterrupted as long as the 
Chatham Bank keeps its quarters on the 
corner of Thirty-Fourth Street. Space of 
about 1,800 feet has been taken, and this 
provides room for all the different branches 
of the Association’s activity, both the de- 
tailed work of a trade association for mem- 
bers and the promotion campaigns which are 
financed separately. The Board of Direc- 
tors’ room on the southwest corner will be 
busy with the various committee meetings 
which grow out of the program developed 
by the directors’ meetings which are held 
every two months. The office now has a 
staff of 14 people, including one on the 
road. 

The information files of the Association 
are becoming increasingly valuable, as they 
gather together data on all types of book- 
trade matters and as the book campaigns 
bring in names of organizations that will 
help in book promotion. 

The new quarters are as close to the geo- 
graphical center of New York publishing 
as could be arranged, and members from 
out of town find it convenient for both 
railroad centers, as well as New York 
members who come from up and down 
Fifth Avenue or across from the thickly 
settled Fourth Avenue district. * #* 

G. Wrenn Howard, head of the manu- 
facturing department of Jonathan Cape 
and a member of the firm, arrived in New 
York on May 1oth on the Berengaria. He 
will be at Harrison Smith & Jonathan 
Capes’ for two or three weeks. * % % 

The Rae D. Henkle Co. gave a house- 
warming in their new offices at 425 Fourth 


Avenue, and a hail and farewell to 
Josephine Bentham, on Friday of last week. 
Miss Bentham is the author of “Bright 
Avenues” and “Outsiders.” She arrived 
from California on Thursday and sailed 
from these shores on Saturday. # & 

On Friday of last week Julian Messner 
was married to Kathryn Karn in New 
York. Mr. Messner is Vice-President of 
Horace Liveright, Inc., and Miss Karn is 
the director of her own bookshop at 16 
East 5oth Street, New York. #& & &% 

Margaret Sangster, author, poet and 
editor, has been appointed editor of the 
Smart Set Magazine. She is the daughter 
of Margaret Sangster, for many years ed- 
itor of the Christian Herald. 

Houghton, Mifflin has joined the pub- 
lishers of series of dollar books with their 
new Riverside Library. Among the vol- 
umes announced are Willa Cather’s “O 
Pioneers!”, Sarah Orne Jewett’s “Country 
of the Pointed Firs,” Havelock Ellis’s 
“Dance of Life,” Jessie B. Rittenhouse’s 
“Little Book of American Poets,” as well 
as several volumes by members of the New 
England group. # * 

On Thursday, A. Page Cooper enter- 
tained J. J. Lankes for Doubleday, Doran 
at a tea at the Barbizon in New York. A 
number of critics and editors, as well as 
outstanding people in art circles, were in- 
vited to meet Mr. Lankes and an exhibi- 
tion of his work was on view. Mr. Lankes’ 
woodcuts for books are well known, espe- 
cially those that he has done for Robert 
Frost’s two books of poems, ‘New Hamp- 
shire” and ‘“West-running Brook,” Charles 
Malam’s “Spring Plowing” and the anthol- 
ogy “May Days” that Boni & Liveright 
brought out several years ago. Mr. Lan- 
kes, who lives in Buffalo, is in New York 
for only a few days. *& # 

The increasing market for books on 
art and architecture in this country can 
be somewhat measured by the extent 
of the catalog which Scribner’s have 
just published on art and architectural 
books. It is an envelope size catalog of 
sixty pages describing books that this firm 
has published or has imported. 
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Communications 
SELLING GLOBES AND ATLASES 


60-62 Franklin Avenue 
Brooklyn, New York 
May 7, 1929. 


Editor, Publishers’ W eekly: 


We wish to compliment you on the ex- 
cellent article in your issue of May 4th 
entitled “Selling Globes and Atlases’ by 
Ruth Leigh. This is the best exposition 
on the subject for the benefit of the book- 
sellers and stationers which I have ever 
read, and it certainly should be productive 
of results. We find a growing tendency on 
the part of the bookseller to appreciate the 
value of a line of maps, atlases and globes 
and the very fact that our sale of globes 
in 1928 to the trade was almost double that 
of the previous year shows, we believe, that 
the booktrade generally is paying more at- 
tention to this end of the business. 

Please extend our congratulations to 
Miss Leigh on her very ably written 
article. 

C. S. HaMmonp & Co. 
G. D. HAMMOND, Vice-President. 

{Rand, McNally are preparing reprints 
of this article by Miss Leigh, which they 
are planning to distribute. Copies will be 
mailed on request.—Eb. | 


PUBLICITY IN SHANGHAI 


10 Nanking Road, Shanghai. 
April 5, 1929. 


Editor, Publishers’ Weekly: 


The only American daily newspaper in 
Shanghai The Shanghai Evening Post is 
going to publish once a week a book page, 
and I have been asked by the owner to 
edit it. I shall be very grateful if pub- 
lishers will send me such publicity material 
as they may have regarding news of their 
authors, new books, etc. Any scraps of 
interesting mews will be very acceptable. 

VIRGINIA COWPER. 


Obituary Note 
LOUIS BRIGGS LEE 


Louis Briccs Lee, Vice-President and 
Director of the American Book Company 
and Managing Director of the Chicago Di- 
vision, died on Thursday, April 25. 
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Change in Price 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 
“The Tapestry Book,” by Candee, increased to $10.00. 


Business Notes 
MiLwauKEE, Whis.—Casanova, new, 
old and rare books, has removed to 585 
Downer Avenue, from its previous address, 
591 Downer Avenue. 


New York City.—The Readers Serv- 
ice Company, at 3844 Bailey Avenue is in 
charge of R. C. Wright. This is a mail 


order house with a small stock. 


PALATKA, FLoripa.—A circulating li- 
brary and a small stock of general books 
are carried by Mrs. F. C. Cochrane in the 
supply Store, Box 330. The department 
was opened in March. 

WasuinctTon, D. C.—Eleanor Mills, 
formerly in the Hotel Grafton, has dis- 
continued business. 


Record of American Book Pro- 
duction, April, 1929* 
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*In April, 1928, 601 new books, 134 new editions, 
were recorded, a total of 735. 
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The Weekly Record of New Publications 





curate record of American book publi- 

cation. Pamphlets will be included only 
if of special value. Publishers should send 
copies of all books promptly for annotation 
and entry, and the receipt of advance copies 
insures record simultaneous with publica- 
tion. 


— list aims to be a complete and ac- 


books. 


lesser trade interest are listed in smaller type. 


The annotations are descriptive, not 
critical; intended to place not to judge the 
Pamphlet material and books of 


The entry is transcribed from title page when 
the book is sent for record. Prices are added 
except when not supplied by publisher or obtain- 
able only on specific request, 1n which case word 
“apply” is used. When not specified the binding 
is “cloth.” 

Imprint date or best available date, preferably 
copyright date in brackets, is always stated, ex- 
cept when imprint date and copyright date agree 
and are of the current year, in which case only 
““c” is used. No ascertainable date is designated 
thus: [n.d.] 


Sizes are indicated as follows: F (folio: over 
30 centimeters high); Q (4to: under 30 cm.); O 
(8vo: 25 cm.); (12mo: 20 cm.); S (16mo: 
174% 'cm.); T (24mo: 15 cm.); sq., obl., nar., 
designate squure, oblong, narrow. 





Ahlquist, Abel 

Light on the Gospels; church year and festi- 
val illustrations. 260p. O [c.’29] Phil, 
United Lutheran Pub’n House $2 
Ahmad-U1-Umari 

The lady of the lotus; Rup Mati Queen of 
Mandu; a strange tale of faithfulness; tr. by 
L. M. Crump; 2nd ed. 108p. il. (pt. col.) D 
28 N. Y. Oxford $6 
Allen, Hervey 

Sarah Simon: character Atlantean [narra- 
tive poem] [lim. ed.] 72p. il. (col.) D ‘29 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 

bds. $10, bxd. 


Applegarth, Margaret Tyson 

Going to Jerusalem [juvenile]. 127p. il. D 
[c.’29] Cambridge, Mass., Central Committee 
on United Study of Foreign Missions 

75c.; pap., 50c. 

Averbury, Lord 

The pleasures of life. 270p. T (Caravan lib.) 
’29 N. Y., Macmillan $1.40 
Ayer, Jean Young, and others 

Everyday classics; additional second reader 


Everyday stories. 224p. il. (col.) De. N. Y., 

Macmillan 72¢. 

Ayres, Ruby Mildred [Mrs. Reginald William 
Pocock] 


The Luckiest Lady. 301p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’27] N. Y. [Grosset] 75 ¢. 


Badanes, Julie E., and Badanes, Saul 
A child’s number primer; pts. I and 2; 2 y. 
68p.; 116p. il. (pt. col.), diagrs. (pt. col.) Dc. 


N. Y., Macmillan 60c¢.; 68c. 
Baring, Maurice 
The coat without seam. 325p. De. N. Y, 


Knopf $2.50 

The life of a brilliantly intellectual but moody 
Englishman whose career just fails to achieve inter- 
national fame. 


Barry, Charles, pseud. 
The clue of the clot. 288p. D [c.’29] N. Y., 


Dutton $2 
A murder mystery in a modern London office 
building. 


Bazin, René 

Pius X; 2nd ed.; tr. by The Benedictines of 
Talacre. 273p. front. O ’29 St. Louis, Mo., 
B. Herder $2.25 


Bedel, Maurice 

Molinoff, or, The Count in the kitchen; tr. 
by Lawrence B. Morris. 252p. Dec. N. Y., 
Viking $2.50 

Molinoff, a chef who is an artist in his line, 
becomes for a short time a society favorite. 
Bennet-Thompson, Lilian, and Hubbard, 

George 

The beak of death; a detective story. 242p. 
D (C. H. popular copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Chelsea House 75 C. 





Abbott, Othman A. 

Recollections of a pioneer lawyer; first and sec- 
ond installments; 2 v. 113p. il. O (Nebraska Hist. 
Magazine; v. 11, nos. 1 and 2) ’28 Lincoln, Neb., 
Neb. State Historical Soc. pap. 5o0c. ea. 


Arnold, Sarah Louise 


The mastery of words; a course in spelling ar- 


ranged for grades one to eight; 8 v. various p. il. 
[c. 28] Syracuse, N. Y., Iroquois Pub. Co. s56c. ea. 


Athearn, Clarence Royalty 


The religious education of Alexander Campbell, 


morning star of the coming reformation. “—_. (bibl.) 
il., maps O [c.’28] St. Louis, Mo., Bethany Press 


$2.50 


Baker, Aleta B. 


The soul’s first student; for the encouragement of 


those beginners who, upon entering the path of 
spirituality, find much that is confusing 10 the'r 
growing mentality. 1osp. diagr. D ’2&. Bost., Av 
thor, 440 Stuart St. , pap. $ 
Beggs, Robert Henry 

The book o’ Beggs; a genealogical study of the 
Beggs family in America, also gleanings concerning 
this ancient Gaelic family of Beg-Bege-Beig- Breage 


Beggs. 35p. il. O [c.’28] [Denver, Col., W- e 
Kistler Stat’y Co. Press] 1634 Champa St. app!) 
Berg, David Eric ; 

Glossary of terms and index.  148p. S (Funda- 
mentals of musical art, v. 20) [c.’28] N. Y:. — 
ton Inst. fab. $1. 
Bernstein, Henry og 

Conscience, or, The shattered bust. 2sop. D ply 

apply 


N. Y., Fox Film Corp., 850 10th Ave. 
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Bibesco, Marthe Lucie Lahovary, [Princess 
Georges V. Bibesco] 

The green parrot; tr. by Malcolm Cowley. 

2460p. D [c.’29] _N. Y., Harcourt $2.56 


A love story of Russian exiles in France, 


Blake, George ; oof 
The path of glory. 224p. D [29] N. Y., 
Harper 2.50 
The wartime story of a Scotchman, Colonel Macau- 
lay, in Gallipoli. 
Bowen, Marjorie, pseud. [Mrs. Gabrielle Mar- 
garet Vere Campbell Long] 

Holland; being a general survey of the 
Netherlands commonly called Holland. 265p. 
(bibl.) il. (col. front.), map O ’29, c.’28, ’29 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $3 

What to see in Holland and how to see it most 


pleasantly; the book also gives a colorful picture 
of the historical background. 


Brann, Esther 
Nanette of the wooden shoes; il. by the au- 
thor. 124p. il. (pt. col.) Oc. N. Y., Mac- 
millan $2 
Stories of a little Breton peasant girl. 
Bridges, Victor 
The girl in black. 272p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’26] N. Y., Grosset 75, C. 


Brion, Marcel 
Attila, the scourge of God; tr. by Harold 
Ward. 283p. il, map Oc. N. Y., McBride 
_ $3.50 
of the warrior who 


The first modern biograph 1 
urope in the 5th cen- 


ravaged Italy and western 
tury A.D. 
Brooke, Geoffrey Francis Heremon 

The way of a man with a horse; a prac- 
tical book on horsemanship. 288p. il., diagr. 
O (Lonsdale lib.) [n.d.] Phil., Lippincott 


buck. $7 
With veterinary notes by Col. Todd and a chapter 


on wild boar hunting by Lieut-Col. Arthur Brooke. 
Brown, M. Ethel, and others 

The composition speller, junior high. 
D [c.’28] Chic., Rand, McNally 
Brown, Maud A. 

Teaching health in Fargo. 156p. (bibl.) il. 
O ’29 N. Y., Commonwealth Fund, Div. of 
Pub’ns., 578 Madison Ave. $1.50 


The results of a five-year demonstration of_pub- 
- =e health activities in a selected city, Fargo, 


154p. 
60 c. 


Brunner, Edmund de Schweinitz 

_Immigrant farmers and their children; with 
iour studies of immigrant communities. 2094p. 
(bibl. footnotes) maps, diagrs. O (Inst. of 
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Garden 
$2.75 


Social and Religious Research) c. 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran 


Bullitt, William Christian 


It’s not done. 374p. D (Novels of distinc- 
tion) [c.’26] [N. Y.] Grosset $1 


Burgess, Ernest Watson, ed. 

Personality and the social group. 242p. 
(bibl. footnotes) diagr. D (Univ. of Chic. 
sociological ser.) [c.’29] Chic., Univ. of 
Chic. Press 


Essays by sociologists and psychologists on the 
effect of the social group on the individual’s per- 
sonality. 


Burtt, Edwin Arthur 

Principles and problems of right thinking. 
5908p. (bibls.), il, diagrs. O [c.’28] N. Y,, 
Harper $3.50 


The nature, conditions, methods and problems of 
the fullest development and use of the mind. 


Butler, G. M. 

Modern athletics; foreword by E. J. Noel 
Baker. 168p. (bibl.) il., diagrs. O ’29 N. Y,, 
Macmillan $4 

The training and technique of track sports. 


Byington, Edwin Hallock, D.D. 


The quest for experience in worship. 223p. 
Dc. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, ne 
2 


A comparison of forms of worship in Christian 
churches, with conclusions as to present tendencies 
and possibilities. 


Cabell, James Branch 

Jurgen; a comedy of justice. 368p. D 
(Novels of distinction) [c.’19] [N. Y.] Gros- 
set $1 


Carter, Russell Gordon 
Three points of honor. 2098p. il. (col. front.) 


Oc. Bost. Little, Brown 
The winning novel in the Boys’ Life, Little, Brown 
©. competition tells of a boy’s struggle to 
achieve an education. 


Center, Stella Stewart, and Holmes, Ethel E. 

Elements of English; bk. 1. 378p. il., diagrs. 
D (Junior high school Eng.) [’29] Bost., 
Allyn & Bacon $1.20 


Cerio, Edwin 
That Capri air; foreword by Francis Brett 
Young. 206p. O [’29] N. Y., Harper 
bds. $3.50 


Stories of Capri, which have been translated by 
Norman Douglas, Louis Golding, R. W. Reynolds and 
Francis Brett Young. 





Bible 

The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New 
Testaments according to thé authorized King James’ 
version; De Molay ed. 1301p. il., maps D c.’28 
Phil, A. J. Holman Co., 1222 Arch St. $3 
Blue book of favorite songs (The); The golden book 
of favorite songs and The gray book of favorite 
ches combined with a supplement. 2s52p. O [c. ’28] 
hic., Hall & McCreary Co., 430 Wabash Ave. 75 ¢. 


S, Frank 
Bella Bella texts. 300p. O (Columbia Univ. con- 
'ribs. to anthropology, v. 5) ’28 N. Y., Columbia 
Niv. Press 

Browne, Henriette 

Over the hills; the greatest story of mother love 


82p. S c.’29 N. Y., S. French 
pap. soc. 


ever written. 


Bunting, Rev. John Summerfield 
The secret of a quiet mind; the building of a 
life within. 127p. D [c.’a9] N. Y., Revell apply 


Bureau of American Ethno’ 

Forty-third annual report of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology to the secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution; 1925-1926. 835p. il. map Q ’28 Wash., 
D. C., Gov’t Pr. Offi.; Sup’t of Doc. $2.75 


Carey, Michael Tho ed, 

Cases on the law of business associations; the 
cases have been selected and edited for use of 
students in schools of business. 432p. O ’28 Phil, 
Business Law Pub. Co., Land Title Bldg. $3 
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Chapman, Lucy H. 

Using English; a course in written and oral 
composition with functional grammar and 
drills in punctuation. 509p. il. diagrs. D 
[c.’29] N. Y., Harcourt $1.48 


Christie, May 
Man madness; a novel. 248p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c.’28, ’29] N. Y., Grosset 75¢c. 


Cicero, Marcus Tullius 

Orations of Cicero, with a selection from his 
letters; rev. ed. by Frank Gardner Moore and 
John Edmund Barss. 746p. (2p. bibl.) il, 
maps (col.) D [c.’29] Bost., Ginn fab. $1.96 


Clark, Kenneth Sherman 
Music in industry. 3890p. il. O [c.’29] 
N. Y., Nat'l Bur. for the Advancement of 
Music, 45 W. 45th St. $3 
A report of bands, glee clubs, etc., mostly in 
America, formed by workers in many and _ varied 
industries. 


Clute, Eugene 

The practical requirements of modern build- 
ings. 240p. il., diagrs. Q ’29 N. Y., Pencil 
Points Press $6 


Codrington, F. I. 
Chopsticks. 1154p. il. O ’29 N. Y., Mac- 
millan $1.25 
Stories of Chinese children explaining their cus- 
toms and ways to western children. 


Cole, Hazel [Mrs. Paul F. Shupp] 
Maids will be wives. 313p. D (Atlantic Mo. 
Press pub’n.) [c.’29] Bost., Little, Brown 


$2.50 

The story of Anne Westover—her childhood in a 
New England village, her college career, her mar- 
riage and maturity is the tragedy of a woman 
capable of fine things, crushed by the commonplace. 


Collins, Archie Frederick | 
Aviation and all about it. 276p. il., maps, 
diagrs. Dc. N. Y., Appleton $2 
A simple exposition of all the various branches of 
aviation, flying principles, design of planes and en- 
gines, how to build working models, the rules of 
flying, heroic feats of aviation, etc. 
Craig, Hardin, and Thomas, J. M. 
Great English prose writers. 
N. Y., F. S. Crofts $3.50 


Selections from the works of authors from (Francis 
Bacon to Robert Louis Stevenson. Uniform volume 
with “Great English Poets.” 


Crenshaw, Bolling Hall, and Harkin, Duncan 


College algebra. 237p. diagrs. D [c.’29] 
Phil., Blakiston $1.75 


Crosby, Percy Leo 
Skippy; il. by the author. 340p. Dc. N.Y., 
Putnam $2.50 
A novel for adults about an American boy, Skippy, 
already widely known through the author’s news- 
paper drawings. 








The Publishers’ Weekly 


Crum, W. E. 
A Coptic dictionary; pt. I. 1100p. Q ‘29 
N. Y., Oxford $14 


Curtis, Kent 
The last wanigan; il. by the author. aap, 
Ds Ale Coward- McCann 


Two boys’ adventures in an old skiff formerly Pa 
to follow "iat down the river. 


Dawson, Coningsby William 
The Unknown Soldier. 6op. D ’29, c. ’28, '29 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $1 
The story of an American soldier. 
Delmar, Mrs. Vifia 
Loose ladies. 299p. D [c.’27-’29] N. Y, 
Harcourt $2. 50 
Eleven stories of New York girls by the author of 
“Bad Girl.’ 
Deming, Wilbur S. 
Ramdas and the Ramdasis; ed. by J. N 
Farquhar, and others. 240p. il. D ’28 N. Y, 
Oxford $2 


Dennett, Roger Herbert, M.D. 

The healthy baby; new ed. rev. 283p. front. 
D ’29c.’12-’29 N. Y., Macmillan $1.25 
Detzer, Karl W. 

The marked man; a romance of the Great 
Lakes. 322p. D (Popular copyrights) [c.'27] 
[N. Y., Grosset] 75¢. 


Dewey, John 

Character and events; popular essays in 
social and political philosophy; 2 v.; ed. by 
Joseph Ratner. 877p. front. (por.) D [c.’29] 
N. Y., Holt $5 bxd. 


A renowned philosopher considers the outstanding 
events and prominent men of the past two gener 
ations. 


Diver, Maud, i.e. Mrs. Katherine Helen Maud 
Marshall 

The strong hours. 497p. D (Novels of dis- 

tinction) [c.’19] [N. Y.], Grosset $1 


Dobrée, Bonamy 

William Congreve. 24p. D (Univ. of Wash. 
chapb’ks no. 26) c. Seattle, Wash., Univ. of 
Wash. Bk. Store pap. 65.¢. 


An imaginary conversation about Congreve, between 
Swift and Gay at the house of the Duke of Queens- 
berry, near London, June, 1730. 

Downey, June Etta 

Creative imagination; studies in the psychol- 
ogy of literature. 238p. (bibl. footnotes) 0 
(Internat’l lib. of psych., phil. and scientific 
method) ’29 N. Y., Harcourt $3.75 


Eaton, Walter Prichard 
Boy Scouts on the Green Mountain trail; a 
story of the Long Trail. 317p. il. D (Boy 
Scout ser.) [c.’29] Bost., Wilde $1.75 
any useful lessons on trail making and guiding 
embodied in the story of Boy Scouts who h’ked over 
a he Trail, during the period of the Vermont 
ood. 


ee eee 


Clark, William Lloyd, ed. p 
Roman oaths and papal curses. jsp. il. D ’28 
Milan, Ill., Rail Splitter Press pap. 25¢. 


Dana, Harvey Eugene 
The aL Testament world; 2nd rev. ed. 
(bibl.) O ’28 Fort Worth, Tex. ., Pioneer Pub. Co. 


Disciples of Christ ae ; 
Survey of service; organizations represented in 


International Convention of Disciples of Christ. 
723p. il., maps, diagrs. O [c.’28} St. Louis, Mo. 
Christian Bd. of Pub’n $1.50 
Dixon, Franklin W. 

Across the Pacific, er, Ted Scott’s hop to Australia. 
222p. front. D. (Ted Scott flying stories) [c. '28) 
N. Y., Grosset The 
The shore road mystery. 2216p. front. D - 
Hardy boys) [c.’28] . Y., Grosset 


th 
G. 


bi 
sc 
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Edington, A, C., and Edington, Carmen 
The studio murder mystery. 283p. diagr. D 
(c.’29] Chic., Reilly & Lee $2 
In which a leading movie actor is murdered in 
a studio with a property rapier, and seen afterwards 
driving home. 


Eggeling, H. F., ed. 
Modern German short stories. 
N. Y., Oxford 


Ehrenstein, Albert — 
Robbers and soldiers; tr. by Geoffrey Dun- 
lop. 268p. D ’29c.’27,’29_N. Y., Knopf $2.50 
Founded on an ancient Chinese novel about Wu 
Sung, heroic rogue. 


Elston, Roy 

Off the beaten track in southern France. 
332p. (bibl.) il. map D ’29 N. Y., McBride 

$2.50 

Through the Valley of the Lot, the Basses Alpes, 
Auvergne, Avignon and many smaller, less fre- 
quented but beautiful places in the south of France. 
Farmer, Herbert H. hee 

Experience of God; a brief enquiry into the 
grounds of Christian conviction. 218p. D ’29 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 


Farson, Negley 
Daphne’s in love. 


160p. D ’29 
$1.15 


309p. D (Popular copy- 


rights) [c.’27] N. Y., [Grosset] 75 ¢. 
Fiedler, H. G., ed. 
German short stories. 134p. D ’28 N. Y.. 


Oxford $1 
Fishbein, Morris, M.D. 

An hour on health. 158p. D (One hour ser.) 
c. Phil., Lippincott $1 
Fletcher, Joseph Smith 

The green rope. 285p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’27] N. Y., Grosset 75 C. 
Fogler, Doris, and Nicol, Nina 

Rusty Pete of the Lazy A B; il. by Doris 
Fogler. 106p. il. (pt. col.) sqj.Dec. N. Y.,, 
Macmillan $1.75 


Adventures on a Montana ranch with a cowpony, 
written for children aged six to ten. 


Foley, Henry J. 

Modern typewriting. 160p. O ‘29 N. Y., 
Globe Bk. $2 
Fordham, Sir Herbert George 

Some notable surveyors and map-makers..of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
tures and their work. 1111p. (bibl.) il. D ’29 
N. Y., Maemillan $2 
Gale, Zona [Mrs. W. L. Breese] 

Preface to a life. 345p. D (Novels of dis- 
tinction) [c.’26] [N. Y.], Grosset $1 
Garland, Hamlin 

Prairie song and western story. 382p. (3p. 
bibl.) il. S (Academy classics for junior high 
schools) [c.’28] Bost., Allyn & Bacon $1 
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Ghéon, Henri 

The secret of the Curé d’Ars; tr. by F. J. 
Sheed; note by G. K. Chesterton. 217p. (bibl.) 
front. (por.) D ’29 N. Y., Longmans $3 

The story of a village priest of France in the days 
ot the revolution, whose extraordinary Christian 
strength and goodness caused him to be canonized. 
Gilbert, Sir William Schwenck 

The mikado, and other operas; introd. by 
Walter Prichard Eaton. 220p. D (Modern 
readers’ ser.) c. N. Y., Macmillan 

8oc.; half. lea., $1.25 


Gissing, George Robert 
Demos; a story of English socialism; introd. 
by Morley Roberts. 486p. D [n.d.] N. Y., 
Dutton $2.50 
A Life’s morning; introd. by Morley Rob- 
erts. 36op. D [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 
The nether world; introd. by Morley Rob- 
erts. 404p. D [n.d.] N. Y., Dutton $2.50 
A uniform edition of the works of a 19th century 
English novelist. 
Glenn, Paul J. 
The history of philosophy; a text book for 
undergraduates. 3096p. O’29 St. Louis, Mo., B. 
Herder $3 


Goldring, Douglas 

People and places. 326p. O c. Bost., Houg- 
ton $3 

“‘Mediterranean Summers,’ “Montenegrin Memo- 
ries,” “The Trip to the States” and “Under Northern 
Skies.’ 
Golub, Isidor 

Babbitt of Main Street, or, The hod-carrier 
of Mount Parnassus [fiction]. 274p. D c. 
{[Brooklyn, N. Y., Author, 549 Throop Ave.] 

$2 priv. pr. 

Gowen, Vincent Herbert 

Sun and moon. 340p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’27] N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 


Graham, Rose 

English ecclesiastical studies; being some 
essays in research in medieval history. 476p. 
(bibl. footnotes) il. map. diagr. O ’29 N. Y., 
Macmillan $6 
Grey, Vivian 

Angel Face; a love story. 247p. D (C. H. 
popular copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., Chelsea 
House 75 ¢. 
Haggard, Sir Henry Rider 

Marion Isle. 323p. Dc. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran $2 

Adventure in London and on a desert island off 
the west coast of Africa featuring an idealistic young 
English doctor. 
Hamilton, Cosmo 

Caste. 347p. D (Popular copyrights) [c.’27] 
N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢. 


SSS SSS SSS SSS 


Foulks, Frances W. 


Steps in spiritual unfoldment. 


2490p. S [c. ’a] 
Holyoke, Mass., Eliz. Towne Co. 


flex. $1.50 


Francis, Mrs. Genevieve Mae Hilliard 

Keeper of the temple; essence of truth in laws 
of life, psychology—metaphysics—occultism; prac- 
heal lessons in spiritual unfoldment. 221p. front. 


(por.) D ’28 Los Angeles, Austin Pub. Co., 4522 
St. Charles Rd. bds. $1 
Fuller, William G. 

The essentials of general science. 
Newtonville, Mass., Jennings Pub. Co. 
Gay, Lisabel 

Legends of Center folks: their homes and institu- 
tions, now and long ago. 78p. il. O ’28 (Concord, 
N. H., Author, c/o Rumford Freee! $1.50 


32p. O [c. ’28] 
pap. 20¢. 
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Hammond, William E. 


The dilemma of Protestantism. 
footnotes) Dc. N. Y., Harper 


Harbrecht, John J. 

The lay apostolate; a social ethical study 
of parish charity organization for large city 
parishes. 512p. O’29 St. Louis, Mo., B. Her- 
der $3.50 


Hart, William Surrey 


My life east and west. 369p. il. (col. front.) 


Oc. Bost., Houghton 
The autobiography of the popular star of western 
movies, including many reminiscences of movie and 


stage people. 


Hastings, James, D.D., ed. 

The speaker’s Bible; the Gospel according 
to St. Mark; v. 1. 255p. (bibl., bibl. foot- 
notes) O ’29 Chic., W. P. Blessing Co. $3.50 


Haulenbeek, Raymond F. 


Beginnings of Rome for beginners in Latin. 
486p. il. map D [c.’29] N. Y., Harcourt $1.60 


Horler, Sydney 
A life for sale. 349p. (Popular copyrights) 
’28 [N. Y., Grosset] 75 Cc. 


Hoult, Norah 
Poor women! 


161p. (bibl. 
$2 


N. Y., Harper 

$2.50 

Stories of women—their happiness precarious, their 

suffering intense, by an author who is highly praised 
as a literary discovery. 


Hubbard, Samuel C. 

Roses and their culture [rev. ed.] 128p. il. 
D (Farm and garden lib.) ’28 N. Y., Orange 
Judd Pub. Co. $1.25 


Huddleston, Sisley 
Louis XIV in love and in war. 356p. il. O 


c. N. Y., Harper 4 

A popularized biography based on the idea that the 
grandeur of Louis the XIV grew from a boyhood in- 
feriority complex. 


Hultman, Helen Joan 
Find the woman. 272p. D (Crime club) c. 
Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
Two detectives race to discover the murderess of a 
gay American bachelor. 


34Ip. D c. 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Huxley, Thomas Henry 
Essays; selected with an introd. by Freqd- 
erick Barry. 349p. D (Modern readers’ ser.) 


c. N. Y., Macmillan 80 c. 
If I could preach just once. 255p.Oc. N.Y, 
Harper $2.50 


Thirteen prominent men and women give what 
thy consider their most important message to the 
world at large. 


Istrati, Panait 


The bandits; tr. by William A. Drake. 2098p. 
D ’29c.’25-’29 N. Y., Knopf bds. $2.50 

The romantic tale of the Naidoucs, Roumanian 
bandits who were led by a beautiful woman. 


Jerome, Owen Fox, pseud. [Oscar Jerome 


Friend] 
The golf club murder. 319p. diagr. D [e. 
’29] N. Y., Clode $2 


The bank president of a middle-sized American 
town is found murdered on the edge of the golf 
course, and suspicion rests on the editor of a bank- 
rupt paper, taken over by the town bank. 


Johnson, Burges, comp. 

A little book of necessary nonsense; il. by 
Elizabeth MacKinstry. 93p. il. (col. front.) S 
(Round table ser.) c. N. Y., Harper $1 


A collection of humorous poems from Lewis Car- 
roll, Edward Lear, Eugene Field, and others. 


Kallen, Horace Meyer 
Frontiers of hope. 460p. Oc. N. Y., Live- 
right $3 


A Jew and a philosopher comments on his impres- 
sions of the Jewish colonies in Europe and Palestine. 


Kane, William T. 

For greater things; the story of Saint Stan- 
islaus Kostka; 5th ed. 113p. O ’29 St. Louis, 
Mo., B. Herder 75,C. 


Kennedy-Fraser, Marjory 
A life of song [autobiography]. 
map D ’29 N. Y., Oxford 


Keyserling, Eduard Heinrich Nikolaus, graf 
von 

Tides; tr. by Arthur J. Ashton. 261p. D 

(Transatlantic lib.) c. N. Y., Macaulay $2.50 


The love story of Countess Doralice and _ the 
peasant-artist Hans Grill. 


206p. il. 
$3 





Hamilton, Clarence Grant 

What every piano pupil should know; a manual 
for piano students. sr60p. il, diagrs. D _  [c. ’28] 
Phil., Theo. Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St. $2 
Hartley, Lawrence Arthur : 

Human engineering and industrial economy. 367p. 
(bibls:) il. diagrs. D [c.’28] [Chic., Author, c/o 
Marshall-Jackson Co., 2 S. Clark St.] apply 


Heisley, Marie F. ; 
Forestry clubs for young people. 1p. (bibls.) il. 
(U. Dept. of Agri., miscellaneous pub’n 45) ’29 

Wash., D. C., Gov’t Pr. Off.; Sup’t of Doc. pap. 5c. 

Hillyer, V. M. 

French conversation lessons for children. 72p. S.. 

[c. ’29] Balt., Calvert School, Tuscany Rd. pap. soc. 


Hoffman, Frederick Ludwig 

Suicide problems. 270p. O ['28] [Newark, N. J., 
Prudential Press, Prudential Bldg.] pap. gratis 
Hoskier, H. C., ed. 

The complete commentary of Oecumenius on the 
Apocalypse; now printed for the first time from 
mss. at Messina, Rome, Salonika and Athos. 263p. 
4 (Univ. of Mich. humanistic studies, v. 23) ©. ’20 

nn Arbor, Mich., Univ. of Mich. $4 


Hunter, George William 

New essentials of biology presented in problems. 
463p. (bibl.) il. (pt. col.) diagrs. D [c.’28] N.Y. 
Amer. Bk. $1.68 


Hurd, Charles De Witt . 

Pyrolysis of carbon compounds. 807p. (bibl.) il. 
O (Amer. Chemical Soc. monograph, no. 50) 
N. Y., Chemical Catalog Co. $ 


Hurst, Vida h 

Big game; a story of the girl of today and the 
game of love. 274p. (Popular copyrights) ” 
N. Y., Grosset 75 ¢ 


Jaffe, Samuel S. 
College entrance and Regents slontenten? algebra. 


115sp. diagrs. D (Cebco ser.) [c. ’28] N. Y., College 
, Entrance Bk. Co. 75 ©: 


Jerman, Eddy Clifford 
Modern X-ray technic. 
Minn., Bruce Pub. Co. 


Keller, Mrs. Ella Flatt 
Worn paths [verse]. 
Author 


28 St. Paul, 


260p. il. 
— 5.90; lea., 7-# 


s6p. D [29] Hudson, Mich 
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Keyserling, Hermann Alexander, graf von 
Creative understanding. 524p. Oc. N. Y.,, 
Harper ; $5 
The recovery of truth; tr. by Paul Fohr. 
6s8p. Oc. N. Y., Harper $5 
“These two volumes, published some time ago in 
Germany, are considered by Count Keyserling to con- 
tain the keynote to his philosophy. hey are, there- 


fore, brought out in this country as a set under the 
inclusive title, “The Philosophy of Count Hermann 


Keyserling.” 
King, Willford Isbell 

Trends in philanthropy; a study in a typ- 
ical American city. 78p. diagrs. O (Pub’n no. 
12) ’28 N. Y., Nat'l Bur. of Economic Re- 
search, 474 W. 24th St. $1.75 


Kirkpatrick, Edwin Asbury 

Fundamentals of child study; 4th ed., rev. 
433p. (25p. bibl.) D ’29c.’03-’29 N. Y., Mac- 
millan $2 


Koran, The; tr. by E. H. Palmer 572p. T 
(World’s classics, no. 328) ’28 N. Y., Ox- 


ford 80 c. 
Kummer, Frederic Arnold [Arnold Fredericks, 
pseud.] 
Maypoles and morals. 285p. D [c.’29] N. Y.., 
Sears $2.50 


A love story of modern social life. 


Latourette, Kenneth Scott 

The development of China; 4th ed.,_ rev. 
335p. (op. bibl.) map O ’29c.’17-’29  Bost., 
Houghton “$2.50 


Le Boutillier, Cornelia Geer 
The bright thread, 303p. Dc. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran bds. $2.50 


A novel of contemporary fashionable New York, 
with a young hero who plans to enter the ministry. 
Lewis, Lloyd 
_ Myths after Lincoln. 432p. (4p. bibl.) O [e. 
20] N. Y., Harcourt $3.50 

A compilation of new and old material on Lin- 
coln's death, his assassin, and the stories following 
his death put together in a dramatic history. 

Lowry, T. Martin, and Sugden, Samuel 
A class book of physical chemistry. 442p. il. 


D'29 N. Y., Macmillan $2.25 
Lowth, Alys 

A wayfarer in Morocco. 220p. il. map D 
(Wayfarer ser.) ’29 Bost., Houghton $3 
Lutz, Alma 


Emma Willard, daughter of democracy. 306p. 
(7p. bibl.) il. O ec. Bost., Houghton $4 
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The life of a pioneer in the field of higher educa- 
tion for women, who lived from 1787 to 1870. 


McKenna, Mary T. 
Shadows of the past [novel]. 288p. O ‘29 
St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder $1.50 


MacLean, Eugene 
The Old Man. 295p. Dec. N. Y., Coward- 


McCann $2 
A newspaper novel—the Old Man is the head o 
a great chain of newspapers. 


McNeer, May [Mrs. Lynd Ward], and Ward, 
Lynd 
Prince Bantam; being the adventures of 
Yoshitsune the brave and his faithful hench- 
man, Great Benkei of the western pagoda; il. 
by the authors. 229p. (bibl.) il. (col. front.) 
Oc N. Y., Macmillan $2.50 


How a Japanese prince won back his kingdom—a 
story of romantic adventure based on an old legend 
--for young people. 


Magruder, Frank Abbott ae 
American government; rev. ed. 5098p. (bibls.) 
il. maps D [c.’29] Bost., Allyn & Bacon $1.80 


Mann, Horace K., D.D. 

The lives of the Popes in the middle ages; 
v. 15: Alexander IV to Gregory X, 1254-1276. 
521p. O ’29 St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder $5 


Martin, Mrs. Helen Reimensnyder 
The lie. 287p. D (Popular copyrights) [c. 
28] N. Y., Grosset 7S ¢. 


Marvin, Francis Sydney 
The modern world; Europe from the French 
Revolution to the League of Nations. 33Ip. 
maps D ’29 N. Y., Longmans $1.35 
Outlines of European political history for high 
school students. 
Matthews, Adelaide, and Stanley, Martha 
The wasp’s nest; a mystery comedy in three 
acts. 134p. il. diagr. D (French’s standard 
lib. ed.) c.’26,’29 N. Y., S. French pap. 75 c. 


Mellen, Ida M. 
Roof gardening. 115p. il. Sc. N. Y., A. T. 
De La Mare $1.25 
Gardening for the city roof-dweller. 
Mocatta, Frances 
The forbidden woman. 317p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c.’28] N. Y., Grosset 75 C. 


Montague, Joseph 

Ridin’ Jim Gorman; a western story. 2490p. 
D (C. H. popular copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., 
Chelsea House 75 C. 


eee 


Lindblad, Frank V. 


The spirit which is from God. a7tp. D [c. ’2@ 
Springfield, Mo., Gospel Pub. House ae 


McMurtrie, Douglas C. 
j,the first printing in Peoria, Illinois. op. (bibl. 
Cotnotes) il. O ’29 Chic., Ludlow Typograph Co. 
pap. apply 
Meppadden, Joseph Walker ‘ 
nesota; a romantic story for youn eople. 
ae. il. (col. front.) map D oe ee’ téaneatie 
‘Yorles of the states) [c. ’28] .» Sears go ¢. 
inn ersey; a romantic story for young people. 
a 1. (col. front.) map D (McSpadden’s romantic 
nes of the states) [c. ’28] N. Y., Sears go c. 


Matthews, Eric Christian 

How to paint signs and sho’ cards; rev. and com- 
bined with the Coast to coast book of lettering and 
design. 127p. il. D c.’28 N. Y., J. S. Ogilvie 
Pub. Co. $1.25 
Mead, Margaret . co 

An inquiry into the question of cultural stability 
in Polynesia. 8op. (sp. —_ O (Columbia Univ. 
contribs. to anthropology, v. 9) c.’28 N. Y., Colum- 
bia Univ. Press $a 
Moore, Irwin , p 

The tonsils and adenoids and their diseases; in- 
cluding the part they aa in systemic diseases. 
414p. (bibls.) il. diagrs. ’28 ~St. Louis, Mo., C. V. 
Mosby buck. $6.50 
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Moss, Fred August 
Applications of psychology. 487p. (bibl. 
footnotes) il. diagrs. D [c.’29] Bost., Hough- 


ton $3 
How the principles of psychology are put into oper- 
ation in various professional and industrial fields. 


O’Flaherty, Liam 
The mountain tavern, and other stories. 
287p. D [c.’29] N. Y., Harcourt bds. $2.50 


A second book of short stories by an Irish novelist. 


Oppenheim, Edward Phillips 
Mr. Billingham, the Marquis and Madelon. 
283p. D ’29¢.’25,’29 Bost., Little, Brown $2 
A series of connected stories about the ingenious 
American, Mr. Billingham, and _ the _ penniless 
french marquis and his niece Madelon—‘“all more or 
less crooked.” 


Ousama ibn Mounkidh 
The autobiography of Ousama; tr. and ed. 
by George Richard Potter. 313p. il. maps O 
(B’way medieval lib.) '29 N. Y., Harcourt $4 
joa lite of an Arab chief at the time of the Cru- 
sades. 


Paine, Albert Bigelow 
Theodore N. Vail; a biography [new ed.]. 
3590p. il. O ’29c.’21 N. Y., Harper $4 


Park, Robert Ezra, and others 

Research in the social sciences; its funda- 
mental methods and objectives; ed. by Wilson 
Gee. 315p. (bibl. footnotes) diagrs. D (Inst. 
for Research in Social Sciences; Univ. of Va.) 
c. N. Y., Macmillan $2 


Patch, Edith Marion 
Holiday Pond. 147p. il. 


Macmillan 
Stories for children about the animal and plant life 
in a fresh water pond. 


Pe Maung Tin, tr. 

The path of purity; being a translatign of 
Buddhaghasa’s Visuddhimagga; pt. 2, Of con- 
centration. 416p. O (Pali Text Society's trans. 
ser. no. 17) ’29 N. Y., Oxford $3.50 


Phillips, King 
The starlit trail. 3590p. D (Popular copy- 
rights) [c.’27] N. Y., Grosset 75. 


Phillips, P. D., and Wood, G. L., eds. 

The peopling of Australia. 311p. D’29 N. Y., 
Macmillan $2.50 
Phillips, Ulrich Bonnell 


Life and labor in the old South. 3094p. (bibl. 
footnotes) il. maps O c. Bost., Little, Brown 


aD... fe 


4 

Awarded the prize offered in 1928 by Little, Brown 

& Co. for the best unpublished work on American 

history. The book deals with the social and economic 

history of the South up to 1861. The author is 

professor of American history in the University of 
Michigan. 


























The Publishers’ Weekly 


Pienaar, W. J. P. 


English influence in Dutch literature and 
Justus Van Effen as intermediary. 260p. O ‘2g 
N. Y., Macmillan ; $5 


Pierce, Frank Richardson 


Spruce Valley; a western story. 247p. D 
(C. H. popular copyrights) [c.’29] N. Y., Chel- 
sea House 


Plomer, William Charles Franklyn 
Paper houses. 309p. Dc. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann bds. $2.50 
Eight stories of modern Japan, revealing the social 
tension of an ancient kingdom into which have been 
introduced all the inventions of the motor age. 


Powys, John Cowper 
Wolf Solent; a novel; 2 v. 966p. De. N.Y. 
Simon & Schuster flex. cl. $5 bxd. 


A novel of the two loves of a poet who was both a 
man of intellect and contemplation and a man of 
passion. The scene is Dorsetshire. 


75¢. 


Preston, Thomas 
The theory of heat; 4th ed. by J. Rogerson 
Cotter. 855p. il. O’29 N. Y., Macmillan $8.50 


Raine, William MacLeod 

Famous sheriffs and western outlaws. 2994p. 
O ’29 c.’03-'29 Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran $2.50 

Of Bat Masterson, Wild Bill Hickok, Billy the 
Kid, and others, who made the picturesque history of 
the west on- both sides of the law. 


Rand, Helen 

The freshman tutor in the fundamentals of 
English. 112p. (bibl.) S (Nelson’s Eng. ser.) 
c. N. Y., Nelson $1 


A handbook for college freshmen in the principles 
of good usage and sentence structure. 


Rath, E. J., pseud. [J. Chauncey Corey Brain- 
erd and Mrs. Edith Rathbone Jacobs 
Brainerd} 

Something for nothing. 288p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c.’28] N. Y., Grosset 


Rattray, R. S. 
Ashanti law and constitution. 
diagrs. O ’29 N. Y., Oxford 


Richmond, Charles E. 

A metrical version of Ruth and other Bible 
stories. 58p. front. (por.) D c.’29 Butler, Pa., 
Author, 124 Maple Ave. $1 


Robertson, D. S. 
A handbook of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture. 430p. (31p. bibl.) il. diagrs. O ’29 [N. Y.|, 
Macmillan $10 
The main facts in the history of Greek, “truscan 


and Roman architecture from earliest times to the 
foundation of Constaninople. 


75 C¢. 


44op. il. 
$8.50 





Neep, Edward John Cecil, and Edinger, George 

A handbook of church law for the clergy. t1o2p. D 
[’28] Milwaukee, Morehouse Pub. Co. apply 
Nes, Archbp. William Hamilton 

_The breach with Rome; a defense of the con- 
tinuity of the Church of England during the Refor- 
mation; introd. by the Rt. Rev. J. H. Darlington; 
new ed., rev. 60p. (bibl.) D [c. ’28] Milwaukee, 
Morehouse Pub. Co. apply 
Nichols, Charles L. 

Checklist of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 







almanacs. 1103p. O ’a9 Worcester, Mass., Amer. 

Antiquarian Soc. pap. $3 

Niebuhr, Carl, ed. ; 
The war of the lamb and the beast. 47p. 5 [¢ 


’29] Olympia, Wash., Editor pap. 35°: 


Nydegger, James Archibald f h 

The MacQueens; being a brief history of the 
origin of the atten family, with special refer, 
ence to the MacQueens of Corrybrough.  98?. N 
[’28) Balt., Author, c/o Meyer & Thalheimer, 10 ty 
Howard St. apply 
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Rockwell, Frederick Frye 
Lawns. 95p. il. (col. front.) diagrs. D (Home 
garden handb’ks) c. N. Y., Macmillan $1 
Rodick, Burleigh Cushing 
My own New England; tales of vanishing 
types. 222p. De. N. Y., Walter Neale $2 


Russell, Elbert 


The Beatitudes; a series of studies. 133p. 
(bibl. footnotes) D c. Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday, Doran $1.25 


of our modern problems. 


Sabatini, Rafael 

Bellarion the fortunate; a romance. 452p. D 
(Popular copyrights) [c.’26] [N. Y., Grosset] 
75 Cc. 


Sampson, Emma Speed [Nell Speed, pseud.] 
The spite fence. 310p. D [c.’29] Chic., Reilly 
& Lee $2 
The tragedies, comedies, and love affairs of Peggy 
Daubigny, a Virginian. 
Seltzer, Charles Alden 5 

‘he raider. 294p. D ’29c.’28,’29 Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran $2 
A head-strong girl, out for revenge, finds hersel 
embroiled in a cattle war. 


Shorthouse, J. H. 
John Inglesant. 455p. front. T (Caravan lib.) 


‘29 N. Y., Macmillan $1.40 
Showalter, Hazel F. 
The box book; il. by the author. 196p. il. 


diagrs. S (Work and play ser.) c. N. Y., Mac- 
millan $1.75 


Toys and useful articles boys and girls can make 
out of pasteboard and wooden boxes, and how to make 
them. 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 

Saint Wifrid, 633-709. 2s50p. il. O (Notre 
Dame ser.) ’29 St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder 
$1.50 


Sohlman, Ragnar, and Schiick, Henrik 
Nobel; dynamite and peace; tr. by Brian 
and Beatrix Lunn. 353p. il. Oc. N. Y., Cos- 


mopolitan $5 
_A biography of the man who made his money 
\hrough the manufacture of engines of destruction, 
nitro-glycerine and dynamite, and left it for the fur- 
therance of peace. Authorized by the Nobel Founda- 
tion; with a list of the Nobel Prize winners. 


Specking, Inez 
_ Martha Jane—sophomore [juvenile]. 
il. O'29 St. Louis, Mo., B. Herder 


210p. 
$1.50 


eS 


Rohan, Benjamin J. 

Our forests; a national problem. 2osp. (bibls.) il. 
diagrs. D (Explanatory science ser.) [c.’29] Apple- 
ton, Wis., C. C. Nelson Pub. Co. $1 
Simpson, Lesley Byrd 

The struggle for Provence, 1593-1596; a sidelight on 
the internal policy of Henry IV. 23p. (bibl. foot- 
notes) O (Univ. of Cal. pub’ns in hist., v. 17, no. 1) 


29 Berkeley, Cal., Univ. of Cal. Press pap. 25¢. 
Slosson, Preston 
he problem of Austro-German union. 4op. (bibl.) 


ha D (Internat’l Conciliation, no. 250) ’29 N. Y., 
arnegie Endowment Internat’l Peace pap. 5¢. 
Something to do for boys and girls who like to 
ymake things. o4p. il. diagrs. O [c.’28] Mountain 
lew, Cal., Pacific Press Pub. Ass’n apply 


The practical application of the Beatitudes to some | 
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Stein, Sir Aurel, and others 

Innermost Asia; detailed report of explora- 
tions in central Asia, Kan-su, and eastern Iran, 
carried out and described under the orders of 
H. M. Indian Government; 4 v. 1243p. il. maps 
diagrs. F ’28 N. Y., Oxford $185 


Only volumes 1-3 are still available. The edition of 
volume 4, which contains the maps, was entirely 
sold before publication. 


Sutherland, Joan [Mrs. Richard Kelly] 
The golden altar. 402p. Dc. N. Y., Harper 
$2 
The story of a great French patriot, Simon Chanel, 
both in politics and in love. After-the-war iatis is 
the setting. 


Taverner, Eric 

Trout fishing from all angles. 448p. (bibls.) 
il., diagrs. O (Lonsdale lib.) [n. d.] Phil., Lip- 
pincott buck. $7 

The first volume in a new English series on sperts, 
games and pastimes. This book also includes a 
chapter on trout scales by G. Herbert Nall and “‘The 
Legal Aspect of Fishing’ by Alban Bacon. 


Tippett, James Sterling 

I go a-traveling. 67p. il. T (Nursery ser.) 
[c. 29] [N. Y.], Harper bds. 75 c. 

Children’s verse about the various aspects of 
traveling—a book along the lines of the author’s “I 
Live in a City.” 
Trent, Lucia 

Children of fire and shadow. 95p. D c. 
Chic., Robert Packard & Co. $2 

A book of poems by the co-editor of Contemporary 
Verse. 
Trine, Ralph Waldo © ; 

The power that wins. 182p. il. (pors.) D 
[c. ’28,’29] Ind., Bobbs- Merrill $1.75 

“Henry Ford and Ralph Waldo Trine in an intimate 
talk on life—-the inner things—the things of ile mid 
and spirit—and the inner powers and forces that make 
for achievement.” 
Twain, Mark, pseud. (Samuel 

Clemens) Ge 

The innocents abroad, or, The new pilgrim’s 
progress [illus. ed.]; introd. by Albert Bige- 
low Paine. 553p. D (Modern readers’ ser.) 
’29 c.’27,’29 N. Y., Macmillan 

80 c.; half lea. $1.25 


Langhorne 


Undset, Sigrid 

The mistress of Husaby; tr. by Charles 
Archer. 371p. D (Novels of distinction) [c. 
‘25] (N. Y.] Grosset $1 
Valentine, Charles Wilfrid 

The new psychology of the unconscious 
[rev. ed. under new title]. 162p. (2p. bibl.) D 
’29 N. Y., Macmillan $1.60 





Spaulding, Roland H., ed. 

Books on aeronautics; a bibliography of books 
likely to be of use in elementary and secondary 
schools. gop. D ’28 N. Y., Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for Promotion of Aeronautics, 598 Madison ne, 

apply 


Trask, John William, and Cuzzort, Belva . 
Essentials of physiology, hygiene and sanitation; 
rev. ed. 243p. il. (pt. col.) D (Cuzzort-Trask health 
ser.) [c. ’28] N. Y., Heath apply 
A primer of personal hygiene; rev. ed. 68p. il. D 
ser.) [c.’28] N. Y., Heath 


(Cuzzort-Trask health 
apply 


White, George Brakeley 
A fardel of facetious tales. s4p. il. D ’28 Phil., 
H. S. Jacobs & Co., 121 N. 7th St. apply 
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Vaucaire, Michel 
Bolivar the liberator; tr. by Margaret Reed. 
205p. il. Oc. Bost., Houghton $3.50 
Biography of the man who freed South America 
from Spanish rule. 


Vignaud, Jean 
Venus; tr. by Hilda Shively. 3o01p. D [c. 
’29] Ind., Bobbs- Merrill $2 


About an exotic princess, head of a Mediterranean 
steamship company, who was known as Venus be- 
cause of her many love affairs. 


Vincent, John Martin 

Historical research; an outline of theory 
and practice. 350p. il. D ’29c.’11 N. Y., Peter 
Smith, 347 - 5th Ave. $3.50 


Wallace, Edgar 


The Feathered Serpent. 325p. D (Popular 
copyrights) [c.’27,’28] [N. Y., Grosset] 75 c. 


Title Index to the 


The Publishers’ Weekly 


Walters, Rea Gillespie 
Fundamentals of salesmanship. 320p. il, D 
[c.’28] Cin., South-western Pub. Co. $1.40 


Warner, Rev. Henry James 

The Albigensian heresy; v. 2: Its suppres. 
sion by Crusade and Inquisition. 236p. ( 3p. 
bibl.) D (Studies in church history) ’28 N. Y. 
Macmillan $2.40 
Wegelin, Oscar 

Early American fiction, 1774-1830; ard ed, 
rev. and enl. gop. O’29 N. Y., Peter Smith, 
347 - 5th Ave. $5 
Woon, Basil Dillon 

From Deauville to Monte Carlo via Le 
Touquet, Biarritz, Vichy, Aix-les-Bains and 
Cannes; a guide to the gay world of France. 
342p. il. De. N. Y., Liveright $2.50 

Amusing information about the society at French 
resorts, about the games they play, the things they 


eat, and about the men and women who have built up 
these resorts and now run them. 


“Weekly Record” 


Does not include the material listed in smaller type 


Albigensian heresy, The. Warner, H. J. 
$2.40 Macmillan 
American government. Magruder, F. A. 
$1.80 Allyn & Bacon 
Angel Face. Grey, V. 75c. Chelsea House 
Applications of psychology. Moss, F. A. 
$3. Houghton 
Ashanti law and constitution. Rattray, R. S. 
$8.50. Oxford 
Attila. Brion, M. $3.50 McBride 


Autobiography of Ousama, The. Ousama ibn 


Mounkidh. $4. Harcourt 
Aviation and all about it. Collins, A. F. 
; Appleton 
Babbitt of Main Street. $2 Isidor Golub 
Bandits, The. Istrati, P. $2.50 Knopf 


Bennet-Thompson, L. 
Chelsea House 
Russell, E. $1.25 
Doubleday, Doran 
Beginnings of Rome for beginners in Latin. 
Haulenbeek, R. F. $1.60. Harcourt 


Beak of death, The. 
75 ©. 
Beatitudes, The. 


Bellarion the fortunate. Sabatini, R. 75¢. 
Grosset 

Bolivar the liberator. Vaucaire, M. $3.50. 
Houghton 

Box book, The. Showalter, H. F. $1.75 
Macmillan 


Boy Scouts on: the Green Mountain trail. 


Eaton, W. P. $1.75. a Wilde 
Bright thread, The. Le Boutillier, C. G. 
$2.50. Doubleday, Doran 


Caste. Hamilton, C. 75¢c. Grosset 
Character and events. Dewey, J. $5. Holt 


Children of fire and shadow. Trent, L. $2. 
Robert Packard & Co. 


Child’s number primer, A. Badanes, J. E. 
60c¢.; 68c. Macmillan 


$1.25. 

Macmillan 
Classbook of physical chemistry, A. Lowry, 
T. M. $2.25 Macmillan 
Clue of the clot, The. Barry, C. $2 Dutton 
Coat without seam, The. Baring, M. $2.50. 
Knopf 

Crenshaw, B. H. $1.75. 
Blakiston 
Composition speller, The. Brown, M. E. 60c. 
Rand, McNally 


Congreve (William). Dobrée, B. 65c. 
Univ. of Wash. Bk. Store 


Coptic dictionary, A. Crum, W. E. $14. 
Oxford 


Creative imagination. Downey, J. E. $3.75. 
Harcourt 


Creative understanding. Keyserling, H. A. $5. 
Harper 


Daphne’s in love. Farson, N. 75¢. Grosset 
Demos. Gissing, G. R. $2.50 Dutton 


Development of China, The. Latourette, K. S. 
$2.50 Houghton 


Dilemma of Protestantism, The. Hammond, 


W.E. $2. Harper 
Early American fiction. Wegelin, O. $5. 
Peter Smith 


Elements of English. Center, S. S. $1.20 
Allyn & Paes 


English ecclesiastical studies. Graham, \._ 
Macmillan 


English influence in Dutch literature. Pienaar, 
W. J. P. $5. Macmillan. 
Essays. Huxley, T. H. 80c. 
Everyday classics. Ayer, J. Y. 


Chopsticks. Codrington, F. I. 


College algebra. 


Macmillan 


72 C. De 
Macmillan 


° . 2. 
Experience of God. Fares, Hoe Dore 
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Famous sheriffs and western outlaws. Raine, 
W. M._ $2.50. Doubleday, Doran 
Feathered Serpent, The. Wallace, E. 75 c. 
Grosset 
Hultman, H. J. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Kane, W. T. 75 c. 


Find the woman. 


For greater things. 


B. Herder 

Forbidden woman, The. Mocatta, F. 75¢. 
Grosset 
Freshman tutor, The. Rand, H. $1. Nelson 
From Deauville to Monte Carlo. Woon, B. D. 
$2.50. Liveright 

Frontiers of hope. Kallen, H. M. $3 

Liveright 
Fundamentals of child study. Kirkpatrick, 
E. A. $2. Macmillan 
Fundamentals of salesmanship. Walters, 
R. G. $1.40. South-western Pub. Co. 


Fiedler, H. G. $1 
Oxford 
Girl in black, The. Bridges, V. 75¢. Grosset 
Going to Jerusalem. Applegarth, M. T. 75¢; 
soc. Central Committee on United Study 
of Foreign Missions 
Sutherland, J. $2. 


German short stories. 


























Golden altar, The. 


Harper 
Go'f club murder, The. Jerome, O. F. $2. 
Clode 
Great English prose writers. Craig, H. $3.50. 
F. S. Crofts 
Green parrot, The. Bibesco, M.L.L. $2.50. 
Harcourt 

Green rope, The. Fletcher, J. S. 75 ¢. 
Grosset 


Handbook of Greek and Roman architecture, 


A. Robertson, D.’S. $10 Macmillan 
Healthy baby, The. Dennett, R. H. $1.25 
Macmillan 

Historical research. Vincent, J. M. $3.50 


Peter Smith 
Glenn, P. J. $3 
B. Herder 
Holiday Pond. Patch, E. M. $2 Macmillan 
Holland. Bowen, M $3 Doubleday, Doran 


Hour on health, An. Fishbein, M. $1 
Lippincott 


I go a-traveling. Tippett, J S. 75¢. Harper 
If I could preach just once. $2.50 Harper 


Immigrant farmers and their children. Brun- 
ner, E, de S. $2.75 Doubleday, Doran 


History of philosophy, The. 


Inglesant (John). Shorthouse, J. H. $1.40 
Macmillan 
Innermost Asia. Stein, A. $185 Oxford 
Innocents abroad, The. Twain, M. 8oc.; 
$1.25 Macmillan 
It's not done. Bullitt, W. C. $1 Grosset 
Jurgen. Cabell, J. B. $1 Grosset 
Koran, The. 8oc. Oxford 
Lady of the lotus, The. Ahmod-Ul-Umari. $6 
Oxford 

Last wanigan, The. Curtis, K. $2 

Coward-McCann 
lawns. Rockwell, F. E. $.1 Macmillan 


Lay apostolate, The. Harbrecht, a $3.50 


. Herder 
Lie, The. Martin, H. R. 75c. Grosset 
_ and labor in the old South. Phillips, U. 


Little, Brown 
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Life for sale, A. Horler, S. 75c. Grosset 

Life of song A. Kennedy-Fraser, M. $3 
Oxford 

Life’s morning, A. Gissing, G. R. $2.50 


Dutton 
Light on the Gospels. Ahlquist, A. $2 

United Lutheran Pub’n House 
Little book of necessary nonsense, A. John- 


son, B. $1 Harper 
Lives of the popes in the middle ages, The. 
Mann, H. K. $5 B. Herder 
Loose ladies. Delmar, V. $2.50 Harcourt 
Louis XIV in love and in war. Huddleston, 
S. $4 Harper 

Luckiest Lady, The. Ayres, R. M. 75c. 
Grosset 

Maids will be wives. Cole, H. $2.50 

Little, Brown 
Man madness. Christie, M. 75¢. Grosset 


Haggard, H. R. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 
Detzer, K. W. 75c. 


Marion Isle. 


Marked man, The. 


Grosset 

Martha Jane—sophomore. Specking, I. $1.50 
B. Herder 

Maypoles and morals. Kummer, F. A. $2.50 
Sears 


Metrical version of Ruth and other Bible 

stories, A. $1 Charles E. Richmond 
Mikado, The. Gilbert, W. S. 80c.; $1.25 

Macmillam 

Mr. Billingham, the Marquis and Madelon. 

Oppenheim, E. P. $2 Little, Brown 


Mistress of Husaby, The. Undset, S. $1 
Grosset 
Modern athletics. Butler, G. M. 
Macmillan 
Modern German short stories. Eggeling, H. F. 
$1.15 Oxford 
Modern typewriting. Foley, H. J. $2 
Globe Bk. 
Modern world, The. Marvin, F. S. $1.35 
Longmans 
Molinoff. Bedel, M. $2.50 Viking 
Mountain tavern, The. O’Flaherty, L. $2.50 
Harcourt 


Music in industry. Clark, K. S. $3 
Nat'l Bur. for the Advancement of Music 
My life east and west. Hart, W. S. $4 
Houghton 
My own New England. Rodick, B. C. $2 
Walter Neale 


Myths after Lincoln. Lewis, L. $3.50 


Harcourt 

Off the beaten track in southern France. 

Elston, R. $2.50 McBride 
Old Man, The. MacLean, E. $2 


Coward-McCann 


$1.06 Ginn 


Orations of Cicero. 


Nanette of the wooden shoes. Brann, E. $2 
Macmillan 

Nether world, The. Gissing, G. R. $2.50 
Dutton 


New psychology of the unconscious, The. 
Valentine, C. W. $1.60 Macmillan 
Nobel. Sohlman, R. $5 Cosmopolitan 
Paper houses. Plomer, W. C. $2.50 
Coward-M cCann 


Path of glory, The. Blake, G. $2.50 
Harper 
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Path of purity, The. Pe Maung Tin. $3.50 
Oxford 
Peoples and places. Goldring, D. $3 
Houghton 
Peopling of Australia, The. Phillips, P. D. 
$2.50 Macmillan 
Personality and the social group. Burgess, 
E. W. $3 Univ. of Chic. Press 
Pius X. Bazin, R. $2.25 B. Herder 
Pleasures of life, The. Averbury, L. $1.40 
Macmillan 
Poor women! Hoult, N. $2.50 Harper 
Power that wins, The. Trine, R. W. $1.75 


Bobbs-Merrill 
Practical requirements of modern buildings, 
The. Clute, E. $6 Pencil Powmts Press 
Prairie song and. western story. Garland, H. 
$1 Allyn & Bacon 
Preface to a life. Gale, Z. $1 Grosset 
Prince Bantam. McNeer, M. $2.50 
Macmillan 
Principles and problems of right thinking. 
Burtt, E. A. $3.50 Harper 
Quest for experience in worship, The. Bying- 
ton, E. H. $2 Doubleday, Doran 
Raider, The. Seltzer, C. A. $2 
Doubleday, Doran 


Ramdas and the Ramdasis. Deming, W. S. 
$2 Oxford 
Recovery of truth, The. Keyserling, H. A. $5 
Harper 


Research in the social sciences. Park, R. E. 
$2 Macmillan 
Ridin’ Jim Gorman. Montague, J. 75¢c. 
Chelsea House 
Ehrenstein, A. $2.50 


Robbers and soldiers. 
Knopf 


Roof gardening. Mellen, I. M. $1.25 
A. T. De La Mare 


Roses and their culture Hubbard, S. C. $1.25 
Orange Judd Pub. Co. 


Rusty Pete of the Lazy AB. Fogler, D. $1.75 


Macmillan 

Saint Wilfrid. Sisters of Notre Dame of 

Namur. $1.50 B. Herder 
Sarah Simon. Allen, H. $10 


Doubleday, Doran 
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Secret of the Curé d’Ars, The. Gheon, 
$3 Longmans 
Shadows of the past. McKenna, M. T. $1.50 
B. Herder 


Skippy. Crosby, P. L. $2.50 Putnam 
Some notable surveyors and map-makers of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, Fordham, H. G. $2 Macmillan 
Something for nothing. Rath, E. J. 750. 
; 3 Grosset 
Speaker’s Bible, The. Hastings, J. $3.50 
W. P. Blessing 
Sampson, E. S. ‘$2 
Reilly & Lee 
Spruce Valley. Pierce, F. R. 75¢. 
Chelsea House 
Starlit trail, The. Phillips, K. 75c. Grosset 
Strong hours, The. Diver, M. $1. Grosset 
Studio murder mystery, The. ‘Edington, A. C. 
$2 Reilly & Lee 
Sun and moon. Gowen, V. H. 75c¢. Grosset 
Teaching health in Fargo. Brown, M. A. 
$1.50 Commonwealth Fund, Div. of Pub’ns 


Spite fence, The. 


That Capri air. Cerio, E. $3.50 Harper 
Theory of heat, The. Preston, T. $8.50 
Macmillan 


Three points of honor Carter, R. G. $2 
Little, Brown 
Tides. Keyserling, E. H. $2.50 Macaulay 
Trends in philanthropy. King, W. I. $1.75 
Nat'l Bur. of Economic Research 
Trout fishing. Taverner, E. $7 Lippincott 
Unknown Soldier, The. Dawson, C. W. $1 
Doubleday, Doran 


Using English. Chapman, L. H. $1.48 


Harcourt 

Vail (Theodore N.). Paine, A. B. $4 
Harper 
Venus. Vignaud, J. $2 Bobbs-Merrill 


Brooke, 
Lippincott 
Houghton 


Way of a man with a horse, The. 
G. F. H. $7 
Willard (Emma). Lutz, A. $4 
Wolf Solent. Powys, J. C. 
Simon & Schuster 
Wasp’s nest, The. Matthews, A. 75c. 
S. French 


Wayfarer in Morocco, A. Lowth, A. $3 
Houghton 
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XIX 
Franklin's Autobiography 


“\RANKLIN? Ah, yes, the driver had 
heard of him. The gallant explorateur 
anglais, lost in the Arctic a matter-_of 

twenty years since. And this was his por- 
trait—here in this cab? Ah, a distinguished- 
looking gentleman—a little too portly, a 
little too advanced in years, perhaps, to 
withstand the rigors of the polar seas, but 
—Ah, another Franklin! Benjamin Frank- 
lin? No, the cocher had not heard of that 
one. This Franklin was an, American? 
He had lived in Paris? But everyone 
lives in Paris sooner or later, particularly 
Americans. A fine portrait, however. Yes, 
a distinguished-looking gentleman. Merci 
bien, monsieur, et bon voyage a M. 
Franklin! 

For the portrait of M. Franklin was 
about to go a journey. It was the prop- 
erty of John Bigelow, late United States 
Minister to France, who was buying it 
sight unseen. ‘The portrait was a noble 
possession in itself, but about to accompany 
it On its journey—already accompanying it 
on the cab ride—was a collection of docu- 
ments which were of even greater moment. 
These, too, Mr. Bigelow was buying sight 
unseen, and giving a quantity of francs 
therefor in a day when five francs approx- 
mated one dollar, for the year was 1867, 
= the star of the third Napoleon rode 

igh, 


[It was unfortunate that Mr. Bigelow 


could not have been on the spot when the 
portrait and the collection of manuscripts 
were brought to light, for the bringing was 
the result of his own intelligent curiosity 
and his long devotion to the career of his 
eminent predecessor. During the preceding 
summer he had attended a dinner at which 
one of the guests was Professor Edouard 
Laboulaye, who had recently translated 
and published a selection from Franklin’s 
correspondence—a work which obviously 
had not yet come to the notice of the 
cocher. Bigelow asked the dinner guests 
in general, and M. Laboulaye in particular, 
“if they had ever heard, or if they had any 
reason to suspect, that the original manu- 
script of Franklin’s autobiography was in 
France.” The guests were men of letters 
or of affairs—the sort who, particularly in 
France, would be able to give him the in- 
formation he sought if anyone could—but 
they had no information to give. 

Bigelow had several reasons, he ex- 
plained, for believing that the manuscript 
was in France if it existed at all. Some of 
these reasons were based on historical data 
which will be presented in due course. 
Another was the fact that Bigelow “had 
received the impression some years previous 
from Henry Stevens, a professional book- 
collector in London, that he had seen the 
manuscript in the hands of a gentleman 
residing in France, and had only been dis- 
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couraged from buying it by the price.” 
Henry Stevens of Vermont, one of the most 
remarkable and enterprising figures in the 
history of bibliography, may or may not 
have disclosed the price to Bigelow. He 
disclosed it to the world subsequently, at 
all events. He had seen the manuscript 
of Franklin’s autobiography at Amiens, in 
the possession of a private family, and had 
offered £200 for it. The owners wanted 
£600. The portrait and the collection of 
letters which accompanied it were not in 
the market. Neither, so far as Henry 
Stevens was concerned, was the manu- 
script of the autobiography—not at £600. 

John Bigelow set out for America by 
way of London with his curiosity still un- 
satisfied. But Professor Laboulaye had not 
forgotten. Bigelow had recalled that he 
had seen Amiens mentioned somewhere in 
connection with the manuscript; Professor 
Laboulaye had a friend in Amiens who 
would know if the manuscript were any- 
where about. Bigelow had barely reached 
London when he received a note from 
Laboulaye which opened with a tri- 
umphant “Eureka!” 

Yes, the manuscript existed. It was in 
Paris, the property of Paul de Senarmont, 
late of Amiens, who now lived in the ex- 
clusive St. Germain quarter of the capital. 
M. de Senarmont owned not only the 
manuscript but a fine pastel portrait of 
Franklin by J. S. Duplessis and “a consid- 
erable collection” of letters “in an un- 
broken series.” For the lot—portrait, 
manuscript and letters—M. de Senarmont 
wanted 25,000 francs. 

Bigelow was unable to return to Paris 
to inspect the trove and consummate the 
deal. He had at his command, however, 
the services of a competent representative 
—William H. Huntington, Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune. Hunt- 
ington was a man of some means and much 
culture, an enthusiastic delver among old 
books and prints, a familiar figure to the 
bouquinistes along the Seine (who in those 
days really had one or two good books, not 
a depressing assortment of dog-eared school 
texts), and one of those Americans in the 
long and worthy line from Franklin to 
Herrick who have endeared themselves, 
and thereby their country, to France. 
Three years later, when the siege of Paris 
opened, Huntington would remain in the 
beleaguered capital and devote much of his 
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time and funds to the relief of the general 
distress. Following Huntington’s death in 
1885 the mayor of Montmartre described 
how the American used to come to him 
“with his hands full of gold and bank- 
notes,” and “the sole condition of his gifts 
was that his name should be kept abso- 
lutely secret.” Did they speak French 
or English at these confidential confer- 
ences? Each must have been thoroughly, 
almost equally at home in either, For the 
mayor of Montmartre had only recently re- 
turned from four years of teaching at a 
school for young ladies in Stamford, Con- 
necticut. His name was (and still is) 
Georges Clemenceau. 

Huntington reported to his principal in 
a series of sprightly communications that 
do not hide the zeal and diligence with 
which he prosecuted his mission. Bigelow 
had written: “I can hardly suppose $5,000 
would be well invested in that quarter, but 
I think ten or fifteen thousand francs 
might be.” De Senarmont, Huntington 
advised, was “ready but not. eager 
to sell (if he knows himself) at 25,000 
francs,’ and “intimates that he shall 
run the risk of waiting for or pro- 
voking the chance of that price be- 
ing given.” Obviously it was a seller's 
market, and Bigelow authorized Hunting- 
ton to use his own judgment. Hunting- 
ton forthwith acquired the three parcels 
for 25,000 francs, took them to a packer's 
(the occasion which gave rise to the 
cocher’s confusion over the two Franklins), 
and the Franklinicnacs (Huntington’s 
phrase) were duly dispatched to London. 

They reached Bigelow’s hands on Janu- 
ary 28, 1867. That evening he dined with 
John Forster and Wilkie Collins. They 
were enthusiastic, especially Forster, who 
was a bit of a dilettante in that line him- 
self. Bigelow’s opinion of his purchase 
seems to have undergone an immediate and 
natural change once the treasures were 1" 
his hands. Two weeks before this he 
could “hardly suppose” such a sum as he 
had paid could be “well invested in that 
quarter”; now he wrote Huntington: “No 
one could as yet repurchase the collection 
for what I paid.” That “yet” still holds 
good—and grows better every day. 
The manuscript of Franklin’s autobiog- 
raphy is now safely sheltered in_ the 
Library of Congress, as the gift of John 
Bigelow, far from the madding crowd 0 
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collectors forever. Were there any means of 
setting it into the market, how much 
would it bring? The bidding might start 
as low as a quarter of a million dollars, 
perhaps at a half, and it would rise to—? 

Now, however, the manuscript was safe 
in John Bigelow’s hands, and on his re- 
turn to America he began an_ intensive 
study of it. In the months that followed 
he maintained an interesting bibliograph- 
ical correspondence with Huntington, who 
urged him to publish it with explanations 
and comments. This Bigelow finally did 
in 1868. Franklin had been dead more 
than three-quarters of a century before a 
complete and definitive edition of his auto- 
biography was given to the world. 

It was in 1771, while he was stopping 
at Twyford, England, as the guest of the 
Reverend Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph, that Benjamin Franklin began his 
autobiography. The bishop’s family num- 
bered a son and four daughters, handsome 
children of a handsome mother; they ap- 
pear to have been as intelligent as they 
were comely, as hospitable as they were 
intelligent. Franklin’s intimacy with the 
Shipleys had begun in 1759, and it con- 
tinued to his death. The bishop’s sympa- 
thy with the Colonies may have cost him 
Canterbury; Franklin’s devotion to the 
family might have caused equal annoyance 
if it had leaked out that he contrived 
to exchange a letter or two with its mem- 
bers, however harmless and non-treason- 
able, while the Revolution was raging. 

In the delightful leisure of Twyford 
Franklin composed more than a third of 
the autobiography—a third, that is, of all 
he ever wrote, which is far from meaning 
that he covered in this portion a third of 
the story of his life. He reached a point 
Just beyond the account of his marriage; 
then comes the following significant memo- 
randum: 

“Thus far was written with the inten- 
tion expressed in the beginning and there- 
fore contains several little family anec- 
dotes of no importance to others. What 
tollows was written many years after in 
compliance with the advice contained in 
these letters, and accordingly intended for 
the public, The affairs of the Revolution 
occasion’d the interruption.” 

Thirteen years, in fact, had elapsed 
‘ince the Twyford days, and thirteen up- 
‘tart colonies had become a nation before 
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Franklin found leisure to continue. He 
was representing his country in Paris and 
living in Passy, home of smug latter-day 
elegance, bounded by the Etoile, the Bois 
de Boulogne, and the Seine, but then a 
suburb still unconfined by Vauban’s encir- 
cling walls. The mayor of Passy was 
Louis le Veillard, and he became one of 
Franklin’s dearest friends among a whole 
community of admirers. M. le Veillard, 
to whom Franklin either exhibited the 
manuscript or at least confided the fact of 
its existence, urged him to continue it, and 
to such good purpose that Franklin re- 
turned to his task with earnest intentions. 
He added only some five thousand words 
at the time, but they are among the most 
important in his story, including as they do 
his famous table of virtues and his account 
of his program of self-discipline. 

These two fragments (Twyford and 
Passy) made jointly slightly more than half 
of the autobiography as the world knows 
it today. It was not until 1788, when 
Franklin had returned to America, that he 
made his most serious essay to conclude his 
account. In that year and the next he 
brought his life story down from 1730 to 
1757—from his twenty-fourth to his fifty- 
first year. In 1790 he died. 

By his will, all his papers became the 
property of his grandson, William Temple 
Franklin. Much obloquy has been cast on 
the memory of Temple Franklin; research 
may one day prove that he merited some or 
all of it; until actual proof of worse short- 
comings is put forward one can only as- 
sert, but assert with full assurance, that 
he was criminally lazy. ‘Dost thou love 
life?” his grandfather had said. “Then 
do not squander time, for time is the stuff 
life is made of.” ‘Temple Franklin, it is 
clear, heard different. 

Before his death Franklin had had 
copies of his autobiography made for dis- 
tribution among friends at home and 
abroad—perhaps as many as eight. One 
of these was dispatched to M. le Veillard 
in Passy. 

Temple Franklin, actuated by what he 
probably intended to be studious thorough- 
ness, published a long advertisement in 
Philadelphia calling on all and sundry to 
restore to him any documents to which he 
was entitled under his grandfather’s will. 
He already possessed the original manu- 
script of the autobiography. Forthwith he 
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went to London to prepare an edition of 
Franklin’s papers—to discover that in 
March, 1791, there had been published in 
Paris the “Memoirs de la Vie Privée de 
Benjamin Franklin, écrits par lui-méme 
. . . A Paris, chez Buisson, Libraire, Rue 
Hautefeuille, N o. 
20.” 

The whole _his- 
tory of publishing 
offers no stranger 
phenomenon than 
this. The first 
American classic 
originally saw the 
light of day neither 
in its own country 
nor in its own lan- 
guage. How it all 
came about is still 
something of a mys- 
tery and may for- 
ever remain one— 
there was consider- 
able excitement in 
Paris at the mo- 
ment. It seemed 
certain that the 
translator who lent 
his services to Mr. 
Buisson of Highleaf 
Street did not have 
access to M. le Veil- 
lard’s manuscript. 
The very identity of 
the translator is un- 
known. One thing 
is certain: he was as 
incompetent as he was’ anonymous. He 
contrived to get possession of only about 
a third of the complete account, and he 
mangled it admirably. He omitted what 
he chose—entire paragraphs occasionally 
(unable, perhaps, to gather their mean- 
ing, and just wise enough at moments to 
realize his limitations). The following 
year a German edition appeared in 
Berlin and a Swedish edition in Stock- 
holm—and still no edition in English. One 
may anticipate and say that the comedy 
reached a climax of absurdity a few years 
later when a new French translation was 
made from the English translation from the 
original French translation from the manu- 
script as originally written in English. It 
will be recalled that Mark Twain’s “Jump- 
ing Frog” was translated into French and 








Franklin in 1783 


From the pastel by Duplessis acquired by 
John Bigelow and now in the Lenox 
Library collection in New York 
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then “clawed back into a civilized language 
once more by patient, unremunerated toil.” 
The regallicized Franklin autobiography 
went even “The Jumping Frog” one 
better. 

Temple Franklin arrived in London jy 
time to postpone 
two English transla- 
tions of the 170) 
Paris edition which 
were ready for pub- 
lication. Two years 
passed ; the heralded 
definitive edition of 
Temple Franklin 
failed to appear, and 
the English transla- 
tions were issued. 
The first New York 
edition was _ pub- 
lished the following 


vear (1794), and 
before the end of 
the century editions 
were issued in such 
relatively far-flung 
localities in the 
States as Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Dan- 
bury, Salem, Wilm- 
ington, Montpelier 
and Albany. ‘The 
whole world 
seemed to be alive 
to the importance 
of Benjamin Frank- 
lin except his grand- 
son. 

Still Temple Franklin procrastinated. 
Among his minor troubles was the fact that 
the original manuscript of the autobiog- 
raphy was heavily corrected, under-and 
over-scored, and poor printer’s copy gener- 
ally. He bethought him of the fair copy 
which his grandfather had sent to M. le 
Veillard. Would M. le Veillard exchange 
with him? Wise M. le Veillard would. 
The former mayor of Passy did not long 
survive the receipt of this precious souven!! 
of his departed friend. In 1794 he fell @ 
victim of promiscuous Jacobin fury and 
perished on the guillotine. “The manuscript 
passed to his daughter, who died in 1834: 
thence to her cousin, and finally to the 
cousin’s grandson, Paul de Senarmont, who 
disposed of it to John Bigelow. 

The fair copy which Temple Franklin 
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received in exchange for the original did 
not happen to be so complete as the orig- 
inal manuscript. It is probable that Tem- 
ple Franklin did not know this at the time, 
and that his suggestion for an exchange 
was entirely reasonable, sentiment aside. 
Yet he must have been singularly lacking 
in that occasionally desirable commodity to 
suggest the exchange. And even with the 
exchange once made, he did not bestir him- 
self as greatly as might have been ex- 
pected—or rather, he did not bestir him- 
self, which was exactly what might have 
been expected. Not until 1817 did he 
finally issue his edition of his grandfather’s 
papers, including the autobiography—the 
most authoritative text yet available. It 
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remained so for more than fifty years, until 
the appearance of the 1868 Bigelow edition. 

The first edition of any book, in theory, 
is likely to be the poorest text. This is 
truer of Franklin’s autobiography, obvi- 
ously, than of any book ever published. 
This fact, and the weightier fact that the 
Paris edition of 1791 is not an excessively 
rare book, have kept its price lower than 
the unquestionable fame of the autobiog- 
raphy itself would seem to merit—the last 
auction quotation, according to American 
Book-Prices Current, was $62.50 in 1925. 
Any early edition has some modest collec- 
tion value; none has striking value in a 
world of “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant” 
and “Desperate Remedies.” 


The next article in Mr. Winterich’s series, Romantic Stories of 
Books, will be on Poe’s “Tales” and will appear in the June 15th 
Publishers’ W eekly. 


The Vollbehr Collection 


America May Still Acquire a Distinguished Collection of Incunabula 


HEN the steamship news recorded 
the other day that Dr. Otto H. F. 


Vollbehr had returned to America 
trom Berlin, there came again to the minds 
of American booklovers and scholars that 
his unparalleled private collection of books 
of the fifteenth century had for over two 
vears been the inspiration and envy of 
bookmen in this country. The collection 
was described in the Publishers’ Weekly of 
August 28, 1926, when it was first dis- 
played in New York at the National Arts 
Club, and since then, at the solicitation of 
the librarians, it has been shown in various 
cities throughout the country. Dr. Voll- 
dehr’s interest in American libraries has 
been such that he has gone to great expense 
to send the collection to places where it 
would be appreciated and to insure and 
take care of it during this process. It is 
unusual testimony to the interest of a for- 
‘ign collector in American scholarship that 
he should have in less than two years been 
willing to spend out of his private fortune 
the large sums necessary for insurance, 





shipping and general care of the collection, 
while it has been made ayailable for our 
bookminded people. 

Since first described the collection has in- 
creased until there are now 4,500 different 
volumes of fifteenth century books, while 
the largest collection in this country, that 
of Harvard University, includes 1,700 vol- 
umes. One scholar has said, “In so far as 
I have known, it is the best balanced col- 
lection of incunabula in existence,” and 
only a year ago the prized volume of all 
collecting, the Gutenberg Bible, was added 
to it by the purchase at $305,000 of one 
of the finest known copies. The books in- 
clude not only the Greek and Latin classics, 
so common to fifteenth century publishing, 
but a great variety of works of science and 
humanities that make the collection out- 
standing from the point of view of a stu- 
dent of the period. Besides the books in 
Latin, there are hundreds in Greek, He- 
brew, Dutch, Italian, Spanish, English and 
the European dialects. There are over 
fifty different Bibles, books of Savonarola, 
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An early woodcut illustration from the V ollbehr Collection 


of Aristotle, of Ovid, Aesop and others. 

Of the collection as a whole Dr. George 
Parker Winship of Harvard has written 
as follows: “There is no other collection in 
existence in the United States or Europe 
quite like it, considering the quantity and 
quality of the books and their correlated 
values. The selection appears to have been 
made with the purpose of securing some- 
thing of everything that was printed in the 
fifteenth century. That is, it represents a 
cross section of the last half of that century 
in as far as_ it found expression through 
the makers of books and pictures.” 

One of the outstanding gifts that could 
be reported by the Library of Congress 
was the great collection of printers’ marks 
which Dr. Vollbehr had presented to 
America as a token of his interest in its 
collections. A few weeks ago Dr. and 
Mrs. Vollbehr presented the Library of 
Congress with the Schreiver collection of 
20,000 woodcuts from early illustrated 
books, a collection of immense importance 
as it was of a character that cannot be 
equalled by any present-day activity. Dr. 
Schreiver made this collection in connection 
with the preparation of his authoritative 
handbook of early illustration. 

It is these two great gifts that will re- 
mind the country of Dr. Vollbehr’s offer 


made at the time his incunabula was at- 
tracting attention at the National Library 
that he would sell it as a whole to the 
nation for $2,000,000, this being evalua- 
tion that had been set at that time but less 
than half of what it has been conservatively 
valued at today with the many additions 
that he has made in the last two years in- 
cluding the great Gutenberg Bible. This 
figure is only a little over $400 per title. 

The fact that this library is still in this 
country suggests to scholars and librarians 
that the opportunity to secure for America 
a collection that can never be duplicated 1s 
one that is not likely to exist much longer, 
and the generous interest of Dr. Vollbehr 
in American collections should be taken ad- 
vantage of before it is too late and the 
books are back in Germany again, possibly 
transferred to public hands and theretore 
lost to American bookshelves. 


Wells Buys “Loyalties” Ms. 


ON May 9, at the anniversary dinner 0! 

the Royal Literary Fund, at the Hotel 
Victoria, in London, Gabriel Wells of this 
city, paid £3,300 for John Galsworthy s 
manuscript of “Loyalties” when it was oF 
fered for sale at auction, Mr. Galsworthy 
was chairman of the dinner and made the 
principal speech. 
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The Gutenberg Museum 


HE Gutenberg Society is an interna- 
tional union of individuals, insti- 
tutes, and corporations from all over 

the world formed to encourage research 
into the invention and history of the art of 
printing, and its artistic and technical de- 
velopment to the present day. In the mean- 
time it aims to support the Printers’ 
\f[useum at Mainz, which bears the name 
of the first printer, Gutenberg. ‘This pur- 
pose is furthered by the issuance of scientific 
publications, by the acquisition of old and 
modern examples of fine printing, of print- 
ing equipment, and the financing of the 
Gutenberg Museum. 

‘The headquarters of the Gutenberg 
Society is Mainz, where the art of printing 
or.ginated and spread all over the world. 
Every one engaged in the graphic arts is 
eligible to the Society and will be wel- 
comed as a member. ‘The Gutenberg 
\fuseum was founded in. the year 1900 to 
honor the inventor of printing and promote 
the art which he gave to the world. Its 
aim is to become the world’s printing 
museum where a survey may be made of 
the art in all civilized countries. 

Notwithstanding the World War, great 
progress has been made in its first quarter 
of a century, and interest in its develop- 
ment is growing rapidly. The exhibition 
rooms in the building of the municipal 
library, Rheinallee, offer on the first floor a 
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survey of the previous history of the art of 
printing and the printing of the 15th cen- 
tury, together with a reconstruction of 
Gutenberg’s workshop. The mezzanine 
holds a permanent exhibition of the lead- 
ing German type foundries. The south- 
ern wing of the ground floor contains 
an exhibit of the printing art of the 16th 
to the 19th century, the northern wing of 
the art of printing since the year 1900. In 
addition two old patrician houses near 
the famous cathedral, both of them sights 
of the old town, were given to the Museum 
last year by the municipal government. 
In one of them, called the “Roman Em- 
peror,” are now kept the so-called “Guten- 
berg celebration rcoms” and a room with 
the mementoes of the great German festi- 
val of the year 1900, the year of the organi- 
zation of the society and museum. Many 
plans are in hand for the development of 
new features, which will be started just as 
fast as funds can be obtained. 

The society is anxious to obtain Ameri- 
can members who are interested in _ its 
work. Membership fees are nominal and 
the year book and reports are valuable to 
students of printing. Full details will he 
sent on request to Gutenberg-Gesellschaft, 
Mainz, Germany, Rheinallee. This so- 
ciety and museum aims to be of interna- 
tional importance and welcomes cooperation 
from every quarter of the globe. 


The New Rosenbach Galleries 


pleted its removal from 273 Madi- 
son Avenue to its new location at 15 
Last Fifty-first Street, directly north of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. This six-story build- 
ing, once the home of Bertram C. Work, 
has undergone many changes in the last ten 
months. It is now Dr. Rosenbach’s idea 
‘ta bookshop, and it is perfectly safe to 
Predict that it will remain unique. Great 


en] oe : ih Si a T r r 
collectors. visiting New York are pretty 


fg Rosenbach Company has com- 





sure to have it on their list of things that 
must be seen. 

Dr. Rosenbach’s office, which is a large 
book room in itself; the general book room, 
called the main library; the large fire proof 
vault, which should be called the treasure 
room; the work rooms on the fourth floor, 
and the large gallery and the print room 
on the sixth floor were all opened last 
week. As a whole, the fine proportions, 
beautiful woodwork, elegant architectural 
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treatment, and effective decorations and 
furnishings of these rooms, makes an ap- 
propriate place for the marvelous literary 
treasures of this most wonderful of all 
bookshops. 

The opening of these new quarters was 
chosen for the 
occasion for the 
exhibition of the 
Talbot Hughes 
collection 
of miniatures in 
oil by the old 
masters of the 
miniaturist’s art 
of England, 
Holland, Italy 
and Spain cov- 
ering a period 
of three cen- 
turies. “lwenty- 
four large cases 
contain- 
ing nearly 500 
miniatures are 
on display in 
the large gal- 
lery. Mr. 
Hughes, ina 
collector’s note 
in the catalog 
printed for the 
exhibition, e x - 
presses the hope 
that the deep 


interest aroused ; 
° Entrance to the main library h WwW) ries ¢ 7 ee 
by this repre- to oe oye ae — e new galleries of in literary treas- 
te Kosenbvac ompany ures that the 


sentative exhibi- 
tion will induce 
others to aid the expansion of knowledge 
of this delightful branch of art, and it is 
easy to believe that this will be the result. 

The print room, which is smaller, con- 
tains a wonderful display of Fragonard 
drawings, and two cases of American his- 
torical autograph letters and documents, 
and literary letters, manuscripts and pres- 
entation copies of rare first editions. The 
rare items in this room alone are worth a 
journey to see. 

Ten years ago, when the Madison Ave- 
nue bookshop was opened, its stock was 
estimated to have had a value of $2,000,- 
000. Today the treasures in these new 
quarters are worth four or five times that 
amount. ‘The rise in value of autographic 
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material, of illuminated manuscripts, jncy. 
nabula, rarities of all periods of English 
literature, of Americana, has been so rapid 
that the records and inventories on file al] 
far short of indicating the market value of 
the stock assembled here. Dr. Rosenbach 
would be quite 
likely to under- 
estimate its 
value’ without 
the aid of a new 
careful ap- 
praisal through- 
out. 

The  Rosen- 
bach Company 
will be well set- 
tled in its new 
home in time 
for its celebra- 
tion of its twen- 
ty-fifth anniver- 
Sary next year. 
The exhibitions 
and catalogs of 
this book shop 
were famous a 
decade ago, but 
since they have 
been still more 
amazing. 
Dr. Rosenbach 
is acknowledged 
at home and 
abroad as the 
greatest dealer 


world has seen. 
He dominates the great auction sales on 
both sides of the Atlantic, frequently buying 
more than all competitors combined. No 
other dealer has ever bought so many large 
collections at private sale. And yet as one 
looks at these new Rosenbach Galleries 't 
is apparent that The Rosenbach Compan) 
is planning a general advance, ana greater! 
victories than it has ever won may be 
expected. 

Dr. Rosenbach’s story is one of the most 
interesting in all the romantic history 
book collecting and this move into suc) 
handsome quarters will revive interest !" 
his adventures as a bibliophile as told !" 
“Books and Bidders,” published by Lt#!¢ 


Brown & Co. in 1927. 
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Current Notes 
Frederick M. Hopkins 


E appear to be facing radical 

changes in the world of rare book 

collecting. The number of collec- 
tors in all parts of the country is rapidly 
increasing. ‘Too many are buying books 
as a speculation and too few as Brinley, 
Lenox, Morgan, Hoe and Jones, and lesser 
lights, because they were natural collec- 
tors and had a love for books and their 
ownership that was irresistible. The rare 
book trade is rapidly expanding and new 
forces are becoming influential. Just what 
it all means is problematical. ‘The older 
and more conservative portion of the trade 
is fearful that present tendencies are not 
without elements of danger. The younger 
and more daring portion disregard old 
methods: of appraisal and force prices to 
new heights that seem reckless and likely 
to invite reaction. The Kern sale has 
already had a tremendous influence, at 
home and abroad, advancing prices at pri- 
vate sale and at auction, and making 
leadership in book collecting more than ever 
a multimillionaire game. Just what is in 
store for us in the-near future is not by any 
means clear. Perhaps the present condi- 
tions are the natural result of a steadily 
contracting supply and a rapidly increasing 
demand. It may be that the market is be- 
coming more artificial as young collectors 
are forced to turn to new lines. The situa- 
tion is certainly interesting and deserving 
of careful watching and study. 


HE sale of the libraries of Harry N. 

Abercrombie of Baltimore and Mrs. 
William H. Merritt of Philadelphia, 
which was held at the American Art Gal- 
leries on April 18 and 19, all things con- 
sidered, was one of the most significant of 
the season. Apparently selections from 
these two libraries, the sale contained only 
343 lots, mainly library sets in fine bind- 
ings, fore-edge paintings and bindings with 
miniatures, colored plate books and first 
editions. Many high prices were realized 
and a total of $46,373 was reached. A 


few of the rarer lots and the prices which 
they brought were the following: Apper- 
ley’s “Life of a Sportsman,” colored 
plates by Alken, royal 8vo, levant by 
Riviere, London, 1842, first issue of the 
first edition, $375; Campan’s “Private 
Life of Marie Antoinette,” etc., superb set 
in very fine binding by Bayntun, 2 vols., 
extra-illustrated and extended to 4 vols. by 
the insertion of 143 carefully selected 
plates, all inlaid to size, London, 1883-84, 
$875; Balzac’s “The Human Comedy,” 53 
vols., levant morocco, Philadelphia, n.d., 
Intaglio edition, $400; Robert Browning’s 
“Works,” 17 vols., 8vo levant morocco, 
London, 1888-1894, limited edition, $300; 
Chesterfield’s “Letters to His Son,” 2 vols., 
London, 1774, first edition; Supplement to 
the Letters, London, 1787, and ‘“Charac- 
ters by Lord Chesterfield contrasted with 
Characters of the same Great Personages 
by Other Respectable Writers,” 2 vols., iA 
1, London, 1778, together, 4 vols., $400; 
Mark Twain’s “Writings,” 37 vols., 8vo, 
levant morocco, New York, 1892-93, Def- 
initive edition, $500; Martial, Naval and 
Historic Annals of Great Britain, illus- 
trated with aquatint plates, 3 vols., royal 
4to, levant morocco by Riviére, London, 
1815-19, $1,050; Conrad’s “Works,” 21 
vols., 8vo, levant morocco, Garden City, 
1920-21, Memorial edition, $375; A. L. S. 
of Charles Dickens, 1 p., 12mo, London, 
May 28, 1840, with autograph addressed 
envelope, $600; Dickens’s ‘‘Works,” 40 
vols., 8vo, levant morocco, London, 1906, 
National edition, $700; Hardy’s “Works,” 
37 vols., 8vo, levant morocco, London, 
1919-20, Mellstock edition, $750; Irving’s 
“Works,” 40 vols., 12mo, levant morocco, 
New York, 1895, Author’s Autograph edi- 
tion, $550; Kipling’s “Works,” 26 vol., 
8vo, morocco, London, 1913-19, Bombay 
edition, $650; manuscript of Edgar Allan 
Poe, 2 pp., 8vo, n.d., $1,100; set of Sur- 
tees’s Sporting novels, 6 vols., colored 
plates, 8vo, original red cloth, uncut, Lon- 


don, 1853-88, $1,775. 
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"THE library of the late Charles Sheldon, 

Yale ’90, big game hunter and _his- 
torian, has been presented to Yale Univer- 
sity Library by Francis P. Garvan, Yale 
graduate, and assistant attorney general 
under President Wilson. According to 
Andrew Keogh, librarian, Mr. Sheldon’s 
library is one of the best collections in this 
country on hunting. Mr. Sheldon retired 
from business in 1903 and from that time 
until his death, in 1928, was engaged in 
exploring and hunting big game. He was 
the author of ‘The Wilderness of the 
Upper Yukon” and “The Wilderness of 
the North Pacific Coast Islands,” and was 
coeditor with George Bird Grinnell of 
“Hunting and Conservation.” About two- 
fifths of the books deal with the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, and the re- 
mainder with other continents. Eight hun- 
dred deal with England, and a special 
interest is shown in the British Colonies 
and dependencies. Nearly the whole collec- 
tion is in English. Of the books dealing 
with England many are early and very rare, 
among them Roger Ascham’s “Toxophilus 
of the Schole of Shooting,” 1571 and 1589, 
and Sir Thomas Elyot’s “Boke,” the 
“Governour,” in editions of 1532, 1546, 
1553, 1557, 1565, and 1580. There is 
also a manuscript dated 1580 concerning 
forest laws. 


ATALOG No. 519, “Bibliotheca 

Asiatica et Africana,” Part IV, from 
Maggs Bros., of London, has just been re- 
ceived. This is the usual 4to, 264 pp., 500 
lots, 102 illustrations mainly full page, 
comprising books relating to the discovery, 
history and exploration of various parts of 
Asia and Africa during the years 1450 to 
1670. Most of the material is rare and 
valuable. Part V, containing books pub- 
lished between the years 1671-1929, is now 
in press. This will contain full alphabeti- 
cal and subject indices for Parts IV and V. 


‘THE market for books and other literary 

rarities, both at private sale and at auc- 
tion, in London and New York, is draw- 
ing material from all parts of the world. 
Hebrew books and manuscripts will be sold 
at Sotheby’s in London, May 23, compris- 
ing a commentary on the Talmudhic Trac- 
tate Hullin, 12th century, apparently the 
lost commentary of Moses Maimonides, 
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with annotations possibly in his handwrit- 
ing; finely written early manuscripts of the 
Code of Maimonides, of Commentaries of 
the Pentateuch, and others of interest and 
historical value; a copy, printed on vellum, 
of the first edition of the Old Testament, 
Venice, 1491; and a few scarce incunables, 


oe JACKSON of Philadelphia has 
discovered a hitherto unknown Poe 
item, ‘““The Philosophy of Animal Mag- 
netism,” by a Gentleman of Philadelphia, 
1837. Campion & Co., have published a 
limited edition of 105 copies in type 
facsimile to which Mr. Jackson has con- 
tributed an introduction. He makes out a 
very good case for Poe, and his authorship 
of the volume, although depending largely 
upon circumstantial evidence, will doubtless 
be generally accepted by Poe specialists. 
Two copies of this Poe item are known to 
be in existence. 


DATE worth recording has just been 

receiving the attention of the London 
press, the 227th anniversary of the first 
successful daily newspaper, named The 
Daily Courant, published by E. Mallet 
“against the Ditch at Fleet Bridge.” Seven 
years earlier, in 1695, The Post Boy had 
been started as a daily newspaper, but it 
did not survive its fourth number. The 
honor of the first weekly belongs to The 
Weekly News started in 1665. London’s 
first daily newspaper came to an end in 
1735 when it was absorbed into The Daily 
Gazeteer. 


TWwe important books on bookbinding 

by G. D. Hobson have been published 
by the Cambridge University Press. “Bind- 
ings in Cambridge Libraries,” is a crown 
folio, with 72 plates, 27 in color, limited 
to 230 copies. “English Bindings Before 
1500,” also a crown folio, contains 58 col- 
lotype plates. The main part, based on 
Hobson’s Sandars Lectures, deals with 
“The Early Bindings Before 1300” and 
“The Gothic Bindings, c. 1450-1500. 
There are 10 appendices, dealing with 1 
dividual bindings and special branches ° 
the subject such as Early Irish Bindings, 
Oxford 15th Century Bindings, etc. These 
works contain much valuable research and 
illustration for the artist binder or students 
of the subject. 
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Good Second-Hand Condition 


John T. Winterich 


OUR correspondent is happy to re- 

ceive and pass on the following letter 

from Captain Louis Henry Cohn: 
“Would you be so kind as to publish the 
following in your book-notes section of 
the Publishers’ Weekly? 1 am at the pres- 
ent time working on a complementary book 
to Marrot’s ‘Bibliography of the Works of 
John Galsworthy.’ ‘This is being done 
with the kind permission of Mr. Gals- 
worthy and of Mr. Marrot. While it will 
contain corrections of Mr. Marrot’s book, 
both typographical and factual, it is not in- 
tended to reflect in any way on that work, 
for which I have the greatest admiration. 
It is intended, however, to add to the sum 
of knowledge of the Galsworthy fan. It 
would please me greatly to have your read- 
ers communicate with me in care of the 
Phoenix Book Shop, 41 East 49th Street, 
New York City, if they are of the idea 
that they have made any discoveries of in- 
terest. Due credit will of course be given. 
It is desirable that my immediate attention 
be brought to any point in order that I may 
examine a sufficient number of copies of a 
book to verify it, as I believe that there is 
entirely too much bibliographical, work be- 
ing done in the spirit of ‘My copy is right.’ 
As a matter of fact, my research thus far 
has been costly to me because it proved a 
few items which I own to be wrong. The 
book will be published in the early fall by 
the Phoenix Book Shop in New York and 
probably by Elkin Mathews & Marrot in 


London.” 


OTHING provides more _ impres- 
sive evidence of the tremendous 

boom during recent years in the col- 
lecting of modern authors than a study 
ot the familiar and useful “Auction 
“ey of Books,” edited by the late Luther 
S. Livingston, and published by Dodd, 
Mead & Company in four thick quarto 
volumes in 1905. As a practical price 
guide the compilation is, of course, hope- 
lessly out of date, but it is still of sterling 
value, and will always remain so, as a me- 
ticulous and comprehensive survey of the 





American and English auction field over 
many years, as a compact bibliographical 
manual, and as a means of tracing the his- 
tory of specific copies of specific books. For 
it covers such a span of time that often 
a specific copy has several entries—thus the 
Ives copy of the Gutenberg Bible, with 
seventeen leaves in facsimile, which sold in 
1891 for the then sensational figure of 
$14,800, had brought $8,000 ten years 
earlier, and the Bodleian duplicate of the 
Eliot Indian Bible sold for $1,130 in 1868, 
$1,050 in 1870, $900 in 1876, $1,250 in 
1883, $1,650 in 1891, and £370 in 1902, 
by which latter year it had become the Bod- 
leian-Bruce-Rice-Menzies-Cooke-Ives copy. 
Such data is as instructive as it is fasci- 
nating, as provocative as it is provoking. 
Here are ten quotations of “Fanshawe,” 
for instance, ranging from $75 to $840— 
the latter probably considered an insane 
figure for 1902, and perhaps reasonably so 
compared with the $1,025 paid for the 
Wakeman copy as recently as 1924. “The 
Scarlet Letter” ranged up to $32; copies 
of the second edition, with the new pref- 
ace, sold for the good figures of $7 and $8. 
The only copy of “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” quoted brought $6.50 (in those 
days auctioneers did not say “No half-dol- 
lar bids, madam”); Bret Harte collectors 
seem to have been more interested in “‘Out- 
croppings,” which sold up to $24, and in 
the Chicago issue of “The Heathen Chi- 
nee,’ several copies of which averaged 
around $10. Longfellow’s “Evangeline” 
sold up to $137 for a copy in morocco; 
the best price for a copy in boards was 
$91; presentation copies a decade earlier 
had brought $26 and $31. “The Song of 
Hiawatha” could do no better than $28 
for a copy in morocco. A presentation 
copy of Lowell’s “Commemoration Ode” 
(1865) sold for $6 five years after publi- 


cation; subsequent prices for presentation 


copies were: 1900, $60; 1901, $220 and 
$410; 1903, $400. 
Only one copy of Poe’s ‘Tamerlane’ 


(which, rather unjustly, has become the 
symbol of scarcity in original editions of 
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American literature) is recorded, but it 
was sold three times. As the Ives copy, 
in the original paper covers, it brought 
$1,850 in 1893. The following year, as 
the Maxwell copy, now dressed in full 
morocco with the original wrapper bound 
in, it sold for $1,450. By 1900 it had re- 
covered somewhat from the morocco han- 
dicap and brought $2,050. The copy of 
“The Raven” which Poe gave to Mrs. 
Sarah Helen Whitman changed hands at 
the same sale for $610. 

But among authors who are classed as 
moderns (and who in 1905, of course, were 
more modern still) a host are conspicuous 
by their absence. There are no Conrad 
quotations, though by the year in which 
“Auction Prices of Books” appeared ten 
Conrad titles, from “Almayer’s Folly” to 
“Nostromo,” were available—considerably 
more available than they are today. There 
are no entries under Galsworthy, whose 
four Sinjohn books had appeared from 
1897 to 1901, and who had already writ- 
ten “The Island Pharisees” under his own 
name. Both Conrad and Galsworthy, of 
course, were virtual unknowns at the time 
—actual unknowns to collectors. Barrie, 
however, already enjoyed a large following 
and had won assured critical prestige; 
moreover, he had been writing for nearly 
twenty years. Yet the sole Barrie entry 
is $51 for a set of the Thistle edition on 
Japan paper, one of 150 signed by the 
author. This is fairly high compared to 
the 1927 figure of $290 recorded in ‘““Amer- 
ican Book Prices Current.” But between 
1888 and 1904 no one seems to have been 
interested in “An Edinburgh Eleven,” “My 
Lady Nicotine,” “The Little Minister,” 
“Auld Licht Idylls,” or the all but unpro- 
curable “Better Dead.” 

Shaw was already a great playwright, 
but a playwright whom nobody collected— 
his namesake, George Shaw, author of 
a 28-volume “General Zoology” (London, 
1800-1826), was, however, represented. 
Mark Twain was esteemed only for his 
complete works and his first book, “The 
Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County’ —of four copies listed one brought 
$11, and not one of the others half that. 
Apparently no one was interested in ““Tom 
Sawyer,” “Huckleberry Finn,” or ‘The 
Innocents Abroad.” There are no entries 
under Stephen Crane, whose “Red Badge 
of Courage” was ten years old, or under 
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Theodore Dreiser, whose “Sister Carrie” 
was a sub-sub-deb of five. 

Of the moderns who were moderns in 
1905 and are moderns still, Hardy, Kip- 
ling and Stevenson are represented in vary- 
ing abundance. Stevenson items occupy 
seven pages, Kipling four, Hardy less than 
half a page. Of ten “Treasure Islands” 
offered one fetched $18, of twelve “Child’s 
Garden” the best price was $19 as far back 
as 1894, when the book was nine years old. 
‘Departmental Ditties” was in good supply 
and good demand alike; of twenty-one 
copies offered between 1897 and 1903 (of 
which at least one was “‘without the flap’’) 
the highest price reached was £20 15s. 
Oddly enough, this copy was the earliest 
of the twenty-one; 1901 and 1903 could 
show only $26 and $21 respectively. But 
even these figures were substantial for their 
era. It is interesting to note that the two 
“Jungle Books” (1894 and 1895) won 
auction recognition as early as 1899— 
£1 4s—and in the following year reached 
$17. The scarcity of the London “Letters 
of Marque” and the Allahabad “Smith 
Administration” were not yet appreciated 
—at any rate the appreciation did not 
translate into a large amount of cash. ‘The 
former brought £3, the latter £26 at 
Sotheby’s in December, 1898, compared to 
respective 1927 and 1928 valuations ot 
$10,900 and $14,000. 

Nine Hardy titles won inclusion in 
“Auction Prices of Books.” Of four 
copies of “Desperate Remedies,” the dear- 
est cost £6 7s 6d in 1901. A presentation 
copy to William Morris of “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles” sold for £4 8s in 1898; 
crossing the Atlantic, it brought $15 the 
following year. It is time, perhaps, to 
draw the curtain on what can only be a 
painful scene. 


“THE practise of blurbing a book on the 

title-page, which is enjoying something 
of a renaissance among mystery riovels, 
is in essence as old as title-pages themselves. 
In the days before the dust wrapper the 
title-page offered the most logical, indeed 
the only logical, site for a declaration of 
the book’s merits. The King James Bible 
provides a good example: “The Holy 
Bible, Conteyning the Old Testament, and 
the New; Newly Translated out of the 
Originall tongues: & with the forme! 
Translations diligently compared and ' 
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vised by his Majesties speciall Comande- 
ment.” The title-pages of ‘““The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ and “Robinson Crusoe’ (the 
latter a perfect piece of advertising copy) 
must have won thousands of early readers. 
Here is a title-page on the “Robinson Cru- 
soe’ order from a book published more 
than a century before the appearance of 
“Crusoe”: 

“The True and perfect Description of 
three Voyages, so strange and woondertul, 
that the like hath never been heard of be- 
fore: Done and performed three yeares, one 
after the other, by the Ships of Holland 
and Zeland, on the North sides of Nor- 
way, Muscovia, and Tartaria, towards the 
Kingdomes of Cathaia & China; shewing 
the discoverie of the Straights of Weigates, 
Nova Zembla, and the Countrie lying 
under 80. degrees; which is thought to be 
Greenland: where never any man had been 
betore: with the cruell Beares, and other 
\lonsters of the Sea, and the unsupport- 
able and extreame cold that is found to be 
in those places. And how that in the last 
Voyage, the Shippe was so inclosed by the 
lce, that it was left there, whereby the 
men were forced to build a house in the 
cold and desart Countrie of Nova Zembla, 
wherein they continued 10. monthes to- 
veather, and never saw nor heard of any 
man, in most great cold and extreme mis- 
erie; and how after that, to save their 
lives, they were constrained to sayle ahout 
350. Duch-miles, which is above 1000 miles 
English, in little open Boates, along and 
over the maine Seas, in most great daunger, 
and with extreame labour, unspeakable 
troubles, and great hunger. Imprinted at 
London for T. Pavier. 1609.” 

The description of the book was so long 
that no room seems to have been left for 
the name of the author, Gerrit de Veer, 
or of the translator, William Phillip. A 
copy is listed in Maggs Brothers’ New 
Catalogue 519 (Bibliotheca Asiatica et 
Africana) at £85. 


(CATALOGUE No. 8, just issued by the 
~ Phoenix Book Shop of 41 East 49th 
street, New York, is notable (in addi- 
tion to its listing of such infrequently cata- 
logued books as Barrie’s “Better Dead” 
and Galsworthy’s “The Man of Property,” 
Priced at $325 and $1,000, respectively ) 
lor a foreword by Hugh Walpole which 
makes it an authentic Walpole first edi- 





HERE are collectors in 

your community — col- 

lectors of rare books, first 
editions, autographs—experi- 
enced collectors and beginners 
who will buy from you if you 
will let it be known that you 
are willing and able to secure 
the books they desire. 


fae 


OT having a large stock of 
rare items need not handi- 
cap you. For almost anyone of 
the old, well-established rare 
book dealers would be willing 
to send on approval rare books 
that you have a reasonable ex- 
pectation of selling. 


fae 


RARE book dealers, Ameri- 

can and English, will ad- 
vertise in the columns of the 
PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
from time to time, the particu- 
lar branch of the rare book 
business that they specialize in. 
Thru their catalogs you can 
keep informed about the extent 
and nature of their stock. 


ofa 


AST but not least: The 

PUBLISHERS’ WEEK- 
LY in the third issue of every 
month will endeavor to give 
you up to the minute news 
about the rare book market 
which, it hopes, will help you 
develop a profitable extension 
of your business. 
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tion. The foreword reads as follows: 
“T could write a book (and am indeed one 
day going to write it) about ‘Book Col- 
lecting: It’s Virtues and Vices,’ why it is 
like drinking, why it breaks up so many 
marriages—and so on. But in the mean- 
time I recommend that anyone who cannot 
understand why men grub in twopenny 
boxes should read Mr. Newton's two 
books on the subject and then read ‘Syl- 
vestre Bonnard.’ If, after these books, he 
is no wiser, he may go to perdition his own 
way! How many people have said to me 
in the last eight years, ‘I cannot think 
what you want to collect all those old 
books for.’ As though a modern edition 
would do just as well! I can only answer 
that it gives me a deep emotional pleasure 
to see, to handle, to live with those copies 
of the books that I love, the copies that 
came first into the world before anyone 
alive had time to realize how tremendous 
an effect upon the world they were going 


to have!” 


Catalogs Received 


Americana selected from recent purchases, including 
Lincoln, Slavery, Indians, Colonial and Revolution, 

scarce pamphlets, etc. (No. 981; Items 513.) C. F 

Libbie & Co., Boston, Mass. 

American and English first editions, fine press books 
and books on gardening. (No. 7; Items 393.) 

Pegasus Book Shop, Inc., 31 East 60th St., New 

York City. 

Americana, biography, genealogy, Civil War, Con- 
federate, Lincoln, Revolution, standard sets and 

remainders. (No. 53; Items 496.) A. J. Huston, 92 

Exchange St., Portland, Me. 

Americana. (No. 121; Items 188.) Edwin N. Hopson, 
Jr., 21 Hamilton St., Paterson, N. J. 

Books illustrating the history of printing. (No. 968; 
Items 460.) James Tregaskis & Son, 66 Great 

Russell St., W. C. 1, London, England. 

Books relating to America. (New Series No. 2; 
Items 1237.) Henry Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 

Great Russell St., London, W. C. 1, England. 

First editions and autographed letters by American 
authors. (No. 30; Items 350.) Bookshop of Harry 

Stone, 24 East 58th St., New York City. 

General literature, including first editions, Americana, 
fine and standard sets, sporting books, the stage. 


(No. 7; Items 318.) Norman Alexander Hall, 40 
Langley Road, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Livres sur Les Beaux-Arts et Costumes. (No. 7; 


Items 174.) Librairie A. Manier, 6, rue de Chateau- 

dun, Paris, France. 

Modern first editions. (No. 4; Items 100.) David 
Magee, 480 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Modern, rare and first editions. (Items 113.) The 

a Row Book Shop, 42 East soth St., New York 
ity. 

Old decorative maps of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and old color prints. The Anti- 

quarian Book Co., 32, Ashburton Ave., Birkenhead, 

England. 

Old English engravings. (No. 280; Items 769.) James 
Rimell & Son, Ltd., 6 Duke St., Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, England. 

Poétes Francais et Theatre En Vers. (No. 222; 
Items 731.) Emile Nourry, 62, Rue des Ecoles, 

Paris, France. 

Rare bibliography, poetry and miscellaneous books. 
(Nos. 235 and 236.) Shepard Book Co., 408 South 

State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Rare books and first editions. (Items 106.) (ar. 
man’s, 3648 Olinville Ave., New York City. 

Rare books, first editions, limited editions, private 
presses and manuscripts. (No. 3; Items 193.) 


Arthur Zinkin, 418 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


HENRY GEORGE & BARRON 


16-20 Farringdon Avenue 
LONDON, E.C.4. ENGLAND 


Export Booksellers and Jobbers. 


Library and University Agents. 

First Editions obtained on Publication 
and to order. 

We are fully equipped to handle your 
British business. 

Write for terms. 









FIRST EDITIONS 


Autographed Letters and Manuscripts of 





American and 
English 
Authors 


Specially wanted at all times: 
Poe, Harte, Mark Twain, Cabell, Stevenson, 
Conrad, Crane, Hardy, Barrie, Dreiser 


HARRY STONE 
24 East 58th Street New York City 








EXTRA BINDING AT THE 
LAKESIDE PRESS is primarily 
for those who have books worthy 
of binding foralltime. Structureis 
our first consideration. We use 
specially tanned leather and bind 
with the strength and lasting qual- 
ity of fifteenth century work. Our 
design and decoration are under 
Mr. Alfred deSauty. The Lakeside 
Press, R. R. DONNELLEY & 
SONS COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 








The Frank Hollings Bookshop 


One of the best collections of Rare Items for 
the Collector and Connoisseur that can be found 
anywhere. Do not fail to call when in Europe. 


Catalogues mailed free on application 
7 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, London W.C. 
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THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF GRAPHIC ARTS 


OF THE TITLES has included three books manufactured by the 
CHOSEN FOR J. J. Little & Ives Company among the fifty out- 
standing publications of the year, from the stand- 

point of typography and format. These titles are: 


excellence “FRANCOIS VILLON,” by D. B. Wyndham Lewis, pub- 


OF lished by Coward-McCann, Inc. 


“THE WHITE CAT AND OTHER OLD FRENCH FAIRY 


typography TALES,” illustrated by Elizabeth Mac Kinstry, pub- 


lished by the Macmillan Company. 


AND “psyCHE, by Pierre Louys, published by Covici, 
Friede. 


ph ysical With very few exceptions the fifty most beautiful 


books selected were made by plants specializing 
fo rmat almost wholly in de luxe manufacture. It is well to 

know that we not only produce large editions inex- 
pensively, but that we rate among the very best 
plants in this contest for artistic perfection. 


WERE MADE 


Invite suggestions from our Designing and Layout 


by Department under the direction of RoBERT S. JoSEPHY. 
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.J. Little ¢ Ives Co. 


Complete Book Manufacture 


hom manuser. ‘of to finished book --. all under one roof 
large or Small Editions 


| 05-4 435 East 24¢ St. NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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Forthcoming Issues 


o& & & The special section on “Selling 
Children’s Books in Summer” has been 
postponed from this issue to the June 8th 
issue. & 

& & J In next wecek’s issue Susan Wil- 
bur’s article on “The Critic and the Book- 
seller” will appear. This was scheduled for 
last week but because of the amount of 
material about the Boston convention had 
to be postponed, %& % & 

& & & Two book lists will make their 
appearance next week, the list of “Forty 
Notable American Books of 1928” selected 
by the American Library Association for 
the League of Nations and the list of fifty 
“Important Religious Books, 1928-1929.” 
ste 


& & & Ruth Brown Park will contribute 
to the next issue an article on the Foyle 
Brothers of London whose huge establish- 
ment -~ an international reputation. 


& 


& & In next week’s “Bookmaking” 
department the third article in David S. 
Beasley’s series “The Details of Bookmak- 


ing,” will appear. Mr. Beasley is president 
of the University. & J &% There will also 
appear in that department another article 
in the series, “The New Generation of Book 
Makers,” to be about Mary McRae Mc- 
Lucas, and an article on a new and inter- 
esting manufacturing accomplishment, the 
Covici-Friede series of rare Americana 1n 
limited editions which is being edited by 
Mark Van Doren. #& % % 
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